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RUNNING MY OWN SAFARI 
WILLIAM BRENT ALTSHELER 


(PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR) 


PART III—CHARGED BY RHINO. 





In the middle of May I 
took my safari across Athi 
river at Penton’s grist mill, 
below the falls. There must 
have been a score of channels, 
some of them deep and swift 
enough to sweep a horse off 
his feet. They were crossed 
by drift logs, wind-felled 
trees patched with vines and 
poles by the natives, who 
clambered over or through 
the brush in a manner sug- 
gestive of their reputed if 
remote ancestors, the mon- 
keys, which swore at us from 
their safe retreat in the tops 
of the standing trees. It took 
an hour or more to effect the 
crossing. My clothes were off 
and in the hands of the por- 
ters, and I was kept busy 
watching my loads to prevent 
loss. The old ‘‘boys’’ who 
had been palmed off on me 
during the rush of prepara- 
tions for the trip as ‘‘very A BUFFALO COW. 














THE RHINO’S LAST CHARGE—THE SITUATION CAME NEAR BEING REVERSED. 
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reliable and experienced’’ porters, were 
totally unable to negotiate the ‘‘bridges”’ 
with their loads, and the strong young 
bucks, after landing safely their own 
loads, were sent back to relieve them. 
I was sitting on the far bank drying in 
the sun and watching, when an elderly 
Menumezi came to the last channel, 
where the water churned violently be- 
tween granite boulders. Just before 
reaching the center, he nearly lost his 
footing and returned. Several of the 
boys stood by without offering assist- 
ance. Finally I asked one who had a 
long staff to help the old chap, and he 
did it very reluctantly. 

At this time I regretted not having 
more water-tight bags or sheet-iron 
boxes, as two or three loads fell into the 
water, and some of the headman’s sugar 
and flour were damaged. I was fortu- 
nate not to lose any of the loads and 
hardly realized the possibility of making 
such a bad ford without serious loss. 
Camp was pitched in the high grass near 
by the palms on the far bank of the 
river and the wet things spread out to 
dry quickly in the hot vertical sun. The 
next day I safaried to Thika river, not- 
ing three giraffe across the river quite 
still, as if not to attract attention, but 
as they were in easy rifle range, one 
could not help but observe the towering 
bulks. There were seen also water-buck, 
kongoni and female bush-buck and reed- 
buck and a well-defined hippo trail to 
the river. The tree growth was small 
and scattered like the persimmons in 
Kentucky. 

One of my boys stumbled onto a cache 
of wild honey in the earth, and there 
was an immediate halt, and all black 
hands were soon dripping with the 
honeycomb and syrup. It was not very 
sweet, for it had suffered some from the 
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rain and dirt falling into the store. The 
next patch of country looked like an 
abandoned and overgrown orchard in 
loose, black soil. There were unmistak- 
able evidences of different varieties of 
big game about, and all were on the qui 
vive, especially for the dangerous big 
brutes. I noted impala, kongoni and five 
water-buck, the latter feeding with their 
heads hid in the long grass. Only their 
broad backs showing, they were quite 
naturally mistaken for buffalo, and 
preparations made for a stalk when the 
mistake was discovered. 

At noon we came to the Wakamba 
erossing of the Thika river, and after 
plumbing its depth with a long pole, it 
was found too high for safe fording. It 
was the rainy season, and -there were 
almost daily downpours somewhere 
along the river. While scouting in the 
afternoon, one of the porters cried out 
in great distress, saying that a snake had 
bitten his big toe. He immediately 
chewed the leaves of a thorn tree, which 
he applied to the wound. At the mo- 
ment I was alarmed for his safety, but 
as the fellow was soon smoking cigar- 
ettes, I gave him little more concern. As 
the next day was Sunday, a general rest 
was declared and two Kukuyus sent 
back to Penton’s for information about 
the lower Tana River country. The an- 
swer was that there was good shooting 
there, but high grass. I was warned to 
keep a sharp watch for rhino and buf- 
falo, as they were reputed to be wary 
and savage, particularly the latter. It 
was thought that a crossing could be 
made where the Thika joins the Tana 
River, and the safari proceeded thither 
along the former stream. 

On the 22d of May, as we approached 
N’Joro, the native name for fresh water 
springs, we came onto recent spoor of 
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A COW ELAND. 


buffalo, and directly the entire safari 
ran smack into a band of 100 or more 
They already had our scent 
and were moving. It was my first sight 
of buffalo, and, coming upon them sud- 
denly, the cows and bulls all looked 
alike to me. With the gun-bearer, I 
hurried to a point of vantage and, as 
they filed by, I selected the last one, 
which the gun-bearer said was a good 
bull, and dropped it dead in its tracks 


animals. 





with a 150-grain sharp bullet 
shot through the shoulder. 
Much to my chagrin, it 
proved to be a cow, and not 
a very large one. I blamed 
the Nubian for misleading 
me, but did not reprove him. 
The meat was saved and 
taken into camp close by. It 
is against the game laws to 
kill a cow, but I had a special 
permit for one and had no 
trouble. 

It was a superb location 
for camp, in an open grove 
on a hill with springs at the 
bottom and grassy plains 
stretching for miles. Great 
herds of kongoni, zebra, im- 
pala, waterbuek, eland, 
giraffe and ostrich fattened 
on the rich pasture and came 
for water close to camp. Two 
rhino wandered in sight and 
I made two exposures with 
the Graflex while the gun 
bearer stood guard with my 
rifle ready. The nervousness 
of the beasts made it thrill- 
ing. Rhino were also very 
much in the way of an eland- 
stalking the next day. They 
kept a close watch, evidently 
trying to scent my position. I 
missed the eland and attributed it to 
too much attention devoted to the rhino. 
All the time they threatened me ‘in the 
rear or flank. The beasts with good 
horns had all been shot off and the re- 
mainder were a great nuisance. 

I was somewhat loath to leave such 
varied abundance of game, but the port- 
ers were very apprehensive of danger- 
ous animals in the high grass, and the 
frequent rains kept it very wet. I wished 
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to go north of the equator to the Guaso 
Nyiro River, hunting by the way, and 
being unable to cross either the Thika or 
the Tana River bothered me. Finally I 
was compelled to retrace my march for 
several days to a bridge near the Blue 
Post. It was galling to lose several days, 
as I regarded it, and the return march 
began with a heavy heart. My diary 
tells the story: 

‘‘May 26.—Start while morning star 
still bright, hyena very close in camp 
but no skins or meat missing. Pass four 
nice waterbuck, also impala, kongoni, a 
big bull giraffe and buffalo signs. The 
little Wakamba skinner, or ‘Fundi,’ as 
everybody calls him, is the guide and in 
front. I am next and my regular gun- 
bearer third, with the safari strung out 
behind. Fundi’s keen eye discerns 
something in the bush across the trail 
where it drops into a donga or ravine, 
and whispers ‘faru!’ (rhino). ‘Fire gun 
to seare rhino,’ suggests the gun bearer. 
‘All right,’ I say, and he shoots into the 
air. There is a great rush and snort in 
the donga, and three more rhino, one a 
baby, pour out and move away very sul- 
lenly, leaving us a clear trail. But there 
is a perceptible closing of ranks, and the 
little caravan which at times stretched 
out for a quarter or even half a mile, is 
now so close up that the loads bump into 
each other and I ean hail my headman 
in the rear. 

‘‘An hour later as we thread the 
worst part of the trail, grass head-high, 
frequent dongas, thorn groves and thick 
serub, with here and there a conspicu- 
ous copje, or rocky hill, the warning 
‘faru!’ comes again from. the Wakamba 
guide. 

‘In the bush above us to the left and 
about eighty yards distant are two 
rhino and they will not move away at 
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our command. My first thought is of 
the blacks trailing behind in the high 
grass unarmed and cumbered with their 
loads. I guess the beasts will charge 
downhill, if at all, and, if they veer to 
our right they will clear us, but if to the 
left, run smack into the porters en- 
tangled in the jungle. Something has 
to be done, at once, I believe, to give 
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WATER-BUCK IN HIGH GRASS. 
the blacks a chance, as they are headed 
right into danger; so I move uphill 
toward the rhino, the Wakamba placing 
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the .405 rifle in my hands. I cover 
about half the distance, intending to 
frighten the beasts away. But they are 
not so readily bluffed and, after hesi- 
tating a little, rush straight at me down- 
hill and, as it appeared to me, like Dari- 
us’ scythe-bearing chariots in the battle 
of Afbela. I readily see that it is a ques- 
tion of rhino or rifle rule. I do not 
wish the trophy and there is no time 
to look for a tree and if the beasts pass 








THE UBIQUITOUS KONGONI. 


me, they will be right in the midst of 
the safari, I judge, for several blacks 
are standing near behind me. 
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** With the first shot, I aim to crease 
the back of the larger beast and turn 
her charge. She falls to the shot but is 
up in a jiffy and the two charge to- 
gether. I then fire very quickly five 
shots in all. I would not be surprised 
to find my gun bearer up a tree, as I 
have not tried him out. On the con- 
trary, he has kept right behind me and 
up the hill with the second gun and, 
when he sees they are bent on a charge 
after my first shot, he fires three times 
at the large rhino, missing the first shot. 
he says. The smaller beast drops dead 
ten paces from where I stand with a 
bullet which I had shot through its 
small brain. The other runs away with 
at least three solid nickeled bullets under 
its tough hide. The. little Wakamba 
skinner who also remains with me, I 
send back for a camera to take a pic- 
ture. At his request he takes one of 
the rifles, and, much to my surprise, 
finds the safari, half a mile away, and 
I realize that blacks can take better care 
of themselves than I had thought. 

‘Tt was not an adult rhino, measur- 
ing only eight feet long, tail not inelud- 
ed, and taking four men to turn the 
body over. After photographing the 
beast and the three boys who had stood 
by me, I left it a victim of. its obsti- 
nacy. We had been going out of our 
way for almost a week to avoid all of 
her genus. I made a written report of 
it to the game warden as an unavoid- 
able occurrence. My license permitted 
only one rhino, and I desired a head 
with a fair horn and did not wish the 
incident to interfere with my _ get- 
ting it.’’ 

PART IV.—CHARGED BY A LIONESS. 


The first day began with clouds and 
a temperature of 65°. I struck a bar- 
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gain with Kirera Wa Bogo 
to guide me to good ranges, 
agreeing to pay him R. 5 for 
each buffalo, hippo and eland 
bagged. The guide was a 
tall, straight Kukuyu, wear- 
ing jewelry and a blanket 
and carrying in his hands a 
long spear, stool and san- 
dals. We were safaring 
down the Tana River Basin 
and found grass short only 
when the kongoni, zebra, 
impala, ete., cropped it fre- 
quently. A large boar wart- 
hog turned up, and I gave 
him a shot in the chest at 
seventy-five yards distant. 
As he ran away very fast 
with his little tail perpen- 
dicular, I judged I had 
missed, but the gun-bearer 
said there was the impact 
of a hit for sure. A quarter 
of a mile farther the hog 
was found very sick, but 
needed three or four more 
shots to settle him. He 
measured fifty-nine inches 
long, not including tail; 
thirty inches high, and had _ tushes 
protruding seven and a half inches 
from the gums. There were two fleshy 
‘‘horns’’ on each side of the face 
and very long bristles on the foreparts, 
altogether a grewsome and savage-look- 
ing monster. The Nubian gun bearer 
would not touch the ecareass, as he said 
it was unclean to a*>Mohammedan, and 
Fundi took off the cape with the head 
and lugged it into camp. The next day 
I shot a kongoni for porters’ meat. I 
was several times called upon to kill kon- 
goni and zebra for natives who wanted 
the skin or meat, but usually refused. 
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WATER-BUCK AND KAVIRONDO GUNBEARER. 


The Menumezi porters ate the hog 
meat but the others refused it, though 
the Wakambas ate lion flesh. The Mo- 
hammedans, who were disgusted with the 
sight of the pork, averred that the Men- 
umezis would eat a filthy hyena! Indi- 
vidual tastes were quite diversified. At 
another time two half-starved natives 
wandered into camp, begging for food. 
I offered them some fresh game, as 
wholesome and delicious meat as the best 
London butcher could supply for a 
Christmas dinner, and they turned up 
their noses disdainfully and marched 
home unfed and there feasted on a 














CAMP NEAR PENTON’S MILL. 


hump eow or tame sheep which had died 
of a 


enough to find one. 


loathsome disease, if ‘‘lucky”’ 

The next day we safaried through a 
Kukuyu eattle the hospi- 
table natives fresh milk 
from gourd and leather calabashes, but, 


ranch, and 
offered me 


as my senses of smell and sight were 
active, I had to risk an affront to my 
hosts. Through interpreters I made in- 
quiries about game. Further ahead was 
a good camp and, on approaching it, I 
sent off a big boar charging away with 
head and tail aloft like a toto rhino. A 
hillside was studded with impala, 100, 
perhaps, and their rich reds and browns 
behold. The broad 
zebra stripes and white rumps of kon- 
As the sa- 
fari cleared one skyline, the wild herds 


were beautiful to 
goni were also conspicuous. 


swept toward the next, and conspicuous 
in their ranks were some khaki-colored 
beasts with switching tails and horns 
laid back on their necks, larger and 
more majestic than their fleeing com- 
panions. The keen eye of the black dis- 
cerned a whitish, nearly vertical stripe, 
and there resounded from 
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several 





There were three eland—two bulls and 
a cow—the largest antelope in the world, 
not like the gaunt, thin-necked and 
faded museum and menagerie specimens, 
but rounded, red-blooded ungulates, ani- 
mated with beauty and brute strength. 
Now began a wild chase. As the pur- 
suit progressed, hundreds of kongoni, 
zebra and impala turned aside and 
dropped behind. The eland trotted 
lightly up hill and straight away, des- 
pite their great bulk. Coming to some 
seattered bush which afforded cover, the 
eland paused, and I fired the Spring- 
field several times at long range, break- 
ing the right foreleg of the larger bull. 
On the three good legs he struck a kill- 
ing pace for the open plains, and I pur- 
sued, bareheaded, in the hot sun, dodg- 
ing behind the scant bushes to keep out 
of sight. Finally he halted on the sky- 
line to locate his pursuer, when I got in 
three or four more shots, apparently 
without effect, as he disappeared over 
the hill. The gun bearer was away be- 
hind with the second gun, and I antici- 
pated a long chase in the hot sun, when, 
much to my joy, the big beast came 
down with several bullets in him, I hav- 


















ing fired almost a dozen in the long 
chase in the dazzling sunlight. It was 
a magnificent beast with a body girth of 
seven and one-half feet and a length. 
not including tail, of seven and three- 
quarters feet. He was five feet and two 
inches high and measured over forty 
inches around the throat. The horns 
were not extra, measuring twenty-eight 
and one-half inches long. I hunted up 
camp immediately and sent back fifteen 
porters to bring in the trophy and the 
meat, which was fat and equal to the best 
English beef. 

There was rain at night and rather a 
There were always 
Now the Somali 


gloomy morning. 
sick porters in camp. 
headman was in a bad way, coughing 
violently all the while and not being 
able to eat and sleep on account of throat 
and lunge troubles. Taking the gun 
bearers, guides and porters, I started 
out for game, and soon saw a lion. We 
followed his spoor in the mud till it was 
joined by two others and then into tall 
grass where it was useless to pursue. 
Looking for buffalo, we stalked three 
eland and let them go, and saw two wa- 
terbuck. There were several hundred 
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kongoni and zebra in the closely-cropped 
grass, and, putting up the peep of the 
army rifle to 300 yards, I dropped a 
zebra at the first shot. It paced 275 
yards. As the gun bearer wanted two 
zebra for lion bait, I again elevated the 
sight to 300 yards and got the seeond 
also with a single .30 sharp bullet. The 
Kukuyu guide’s sharp eye found a kon- 
goni which I had shot the day before 
and deserted it for the eland, and he 
started to get the skin. It was at least 
2,500 yards away. I returned to camp 
to await lion developments. 

‘* June 4,’ 
very sick; eats no food and weakens. Am 


’ my diary runs, “‘headman 


up at 5 a. m., and start out; dark and 
rainy. Soon run into five cow eland, 
one of which I want, but am after lion 
and dare not fire, so leave eland for an- 
other time. Cross three ridges and ea- 
gerly approach the kill. Seores of vul- 
tures fly away, two or three jackals 
seamper, and here and there a big hy- 
ena slinks into the darkness—three, four, 
five, oh! a dozen ghouls or Kukuyu un- 
Would like a shot at them, 


though they keen out of range. A stir- 


dertakers. 


ring scene, but no lion in sight. We pass 
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the first kill and approach the second. 
‘What!’ exclaims Abdalla, and he 
snatches the field-glasses from my hand. 
‘Come, Simba!’ eries the now wrought- 
up gun bearer, and I, too, see the big 
grayish beasts sneak away with full 
stomachs, in the dim, distant morning 
light. 

‘We start for them on a run uphill, 
and almost a stern chase. On the sky- 
line they stop and look back at us indif- 
ferently, almost scornfully. The black, 
waxy earth sticks to my rubber boots, 
but I put on fresh steam and reach the 
top, looking all about in high grass. Over 
the brow and away down the hill they 
make for the distant donga. We pursue 
at a killing pace, now downhill. They 
are approaching cover, and I must shoot 
at once or lose my opportunity. The 
distance is near 300 yards, and I am 
not very steady after a mile run. There’s 
no bush for rest. In the high grass I 
ean not sit down and see the lion. I 
select the long-range army rifle and take 
a shot at the leader; no result apparent. 
She dives into cover, and I have lost, I 


believe. No, another chance! The sec- 
ond is yet in the open and looks back 
to see what has become of her pursuers. 
I try a shot. ‘Yes,’ responds the gun 
bearer, and the familiar smack is heard, 
and she doubles to it. I dash in quickly 
and make another hit as she tries for 
cover. We are running in close now, 
and she’s gotten enough, and, wheeling 
about, comes back after me. The excited 
gun bearer, close behind, cries caution, 
and tries to stop her, but shoots high, 
the bullet plowing up the dirt beyond 
her. The white on her throat shows 
plainly as she charges, and my shot 
drives center and ends her career. I 
start up to inspect the trophy, but the 
gunbearer restrains me till he can put 
a bullet into the dead carcass to make 
sure.’’ 

The tall Kukuyu, with blanket flow- 
ing in the breeze, and long spear poised 
in hand, came running up. With a quiet 
smile, and the peculiar African native 
handshake, he heartily congratulated me 
on the successful termination of the 
chase. It was my first lion. 


(To be concluded. ) 








DOMESTIC CATTLE HERDED IN THE AFRICAN VELT. 
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A TROUT IS NEVER CAUGHT UNTIL IN THE NET. 


MY TROUT STREAMS 








Being a dissertation upon spiritual proprietary rights, 
April trout streams and their attractiveness, April 
trout and trout tackle, as well as some other things. 





O. WARREN SMITH 


(ALL ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR) 


‘*Breathes there a man with soul so 
dead, who to himself hath never said, 
this is my own’’—my very own stream? 
Reader, do you own a trout stream? I 
do; several. Some by right of discovery, 
others by what may be termed squat- 
ters’ rights, still others by right of usu- 
fructuary; none by strict property 


rights. No safety deposit vault holds my 
deeds, for I have none; I do not lie 
awake nights worrying over taxes, for I 
pay none; and yet I own the streams by 
spiritual rights; they are mine, mine. 
Was it Henry Thoreau who said that 
the poet, walking over the farmer’s land, 
stole the spiritual. message of the broad- 
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spreading acres, leaving the toiling ag- 
riculturist only the dirt. After all, the 
best product of the earth can’t be carted 
away in a wheelbarrow. Neither can the 
valuable products of a trout stream be 
carried away in an angler’s creel. No, I 
am not a poet, just a plain every-day 
trout fisher, with all of a true angler’s 
innate love of growing things. Some- 
times when I return at nightfall with a 
full creel of carefully preserved trout. 
my neighbors say, ‘‘What a _ splendid 
eatch;’’ upon the other hand, when I 
return with a basket guiltless of fish 
and with unsoiled hands, they say, 
‘‘Trout weren’t biting today, heh?’’ 
When I reply that I secured a splendid 
catch but no fish, they walk away mysti- 
fied, tapping their foreheads signifi- 
eantly. But I am not as crazy as some 
of the men who think they own the lands 
through which my streams flow because 
they hold deeds, pay taxes, and have 
their noses against the grindstones all 
the time. If memory is the only thing 
we are to take into that Other Country, 
blessed if I don’t think I go the richer. 

There are a few rich men who own the 
fishing rights of certain trout streams, 
large or small, rapid or sluggish, as the 
case may be; but I envy them not, for 
I own many streams, sluggish and rapid. 
small and large. When I feel like doing 
battle with some monster leviathan, there 
is any one of half a dozen streams, broad 
of reach, with many tumultuous falls 
and hurrying rapids, inviting me. I 
know these streams as the pianist knows 
the keyboard of his instrument, and that 
is half the secret of successful angling, 
a statement especially true of trout fish- 
ing. One of my large streams, I some- 
times call it my favorite stream, broad 
and deep, a single harnessed fall gener- 
ating over 8,000 horse-power, shelters 
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fish so large that if I were to tell the 
truth regarding them I would be branded 
forever a legitimate follower of Jonah. 
I might as well tell you the name of this 
particular stream, for not to do so is to 
invite much correspondence. Well, it is 
known asthe Peshtigo River, rising well 
up toward the Michigan line and making 
its erooked way southeasterly across the 
Badger State until at last it finds its 
grave in Green Bay. Rightly it is a 
brook-trout stream (Eastern brook trout 
or charr), but through planting it has 
become the recognized home of that 
doughty westerner, the rainbow—and 
such rainbow! The brook trout, or charr, 
are my favorite fish from the viewpoint 
of the epicurean and esthete, but when 
the lust for battle is strong upon me, for- 
ever commend me to the fighting rain- 
bow. Like the black bass, the rainbow 
may be exhausted, but never conquered. 

Given a broad and deep pool, such as 
are found below the falls and rapids of 
the Peshtigo, and an eight-pound rain- 
bow will teach the trout fisherman many 
things undreamed of in his philosophy. 
A echarr never breaks water on a slack 
line, but the first act of a hooked rain- 
bow is to dance on his tail, or take a fly- 
ing leap, shaking his body the while as 
though he knew it were a tackle-testing 
maneuver. Good must the tackle be and 
expert the angler if the energetic fish 
is not to escape. Yet I advocate light 
tackle even for such a stream; a five- 
ounce rod and double multiplying reel, 
for I have found the single action too 
slow to keep a taut line on the in-rushing 
fish, and a slack line is slapping Fate in 
the face. Remember this, on such a river 
as the Peshtigo, 300 feet of line is none 
too much. There have been moments in 
my piscatorial days, when I would have 
given almost anything for a few extra 
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yards of line ; I mean, of 
course, when fishing 
some of my back-coun- 
try rainbow rivers. A 
rainbow of the small 
trout ereek and the 
rainbow of such streams 
as the Colorado or Pesh- 
tigo, are not the same 
proposition. The angler 
who has never seen a 
rainbow perform in one 
of my rivers, has a soul- 
wrenching experience 
in store. I have a men- 
tal picture of a certain 
fisherman standing im- 
potently, helplessly, 
while a _ four- pound 
rainbow played with 
him. In less than ten 
minutes the fish had 
him reduced to a yell- 
ing maniac. ‘‘Did he 
land the fish?’’ Well, 
that is his story. 





I may not speak of 
the rainbow of my large 
streams without men- 
tioning the matter of 
bait, e’en though the 
subject be tabu in pisca- 
torial circles. If I de- 
sire to do battle with a 
seldom fish, such an one 
as haunts the dreams of 
the average angler, I take a rather 
large shiner minnow, some four or five 
inches in length, and fasten it to my 
leader with a double hook arrange- 
ment, an invention of my own, for 
the way of a rainbow with a min- 
now is to cut off the bait just back 
of the head, so a hook through the 
tail fools Mr. Wise Rainbow every time. 
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JUST ONE MORE BEFORE I QUIT. 


The second hook is attached to the first, 
which is thrust through the lips of the 
minnow, by a gimp sneed. As to the 
legitimacy of bait, well, we will not opep 
that question here, but on light tackle 
the game is well worth the candle. 
There is one hour which looms large 
on memory’s horizon. Wife and I on 
one of our many tramp-trips, packs upon 
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WIFE AND I ARE ONE AS REGARDS ANGLING. 


our backs, had followed the wanderings 


of the Peshtigo up into the forest prim- 


eval. On such a trip we from necessity 
depend largely upon the fish caught for 
our feed, but that day the fates which 
rule in the lives of fishermen had been 
particularly had 
stirred, though I whipped pools and rap- 


unkind; not a fin 


ids assiduously, running the gamut of 
my fly-book through and back. So we 
went into camp at the foot of a long 


rapid, and, just as the sun sank behind 


the western hills I gath- 
ered a few grasshoppers 
and started out after 
chubs, for they, though 
not as savory as trout. 
will as effectually stifle 
hunger. No, this is not 
a brief for chubs, those 
inhabitants of trout 
streams, burlesques 
upon the noblest fish 
God ever made. 





Perhaps a dozen of 
the despised fish had 
come to creel, when, 
dreaming, I let my hop- 
per-baited hook float 
down with the current, 
little recking what a 
treat fate had in store. 
Fully two hundred feet 
of line was out before 
I came to myself! Then 
that happened: which 
ean be compared only 
to the ringing of a fire- 
bell in the dead of night. 
A great rainbow had 
found that floating 
"hopper and_ benevo- 
lently assimilated it, 
swallowed it, gorged it, 
while I stood a-dream- 
ing, then the line crossed the heavy 
current and the fish felt the pricke of 
the hook. Presto! Change! What a 
commotion was there! Again and 
again that wonderful fish went into the 
air, ripping the line through the water 
in a way that made me thankful indeed 
for the best tackle procurable. I yelled, 
I said things for which I would have 
been sorry had I been in my right mind; 
I raved up and down those slippery 
rocks, stumbling, falling, barking shins 
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and elbows, but always keeping a tight 
line on that broncho of the water. Wife 
came down to the shore and danced a 
hornpipe to the same tune to which my 
own feet were twinkling. Such a bat- 
tle; may I live to experience another 
like it sometime, somewhere. Thirty- 
three minutes by my wife’s watch did 
the struggle continue; then the beauti- 
ful fish was brought to net, exhausted, 
palpitating, but unvanquished. 

I do not know who holds title deed of 
the land upon either side of those rapids, 
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assertive; but the little meander-creek, 
feminine, companionable, matches mood 
with mood and makes us wish we were 
better men. I own many, many little 
streams, art acquainted with their va- 
grant ways, seldom pools, and ichthie 
secrets. Some are located almost within 
stone’s throw of the city in which I am 
compelled to mass most of my life, while 
others are 
from wayfaring men, mine by right of 
discovery. 

When the south wind blows softly, 


forest streams far removed 





THE SECRET OF SUCCESS IS OFTEN FOUND IN THE STOMACH OF THE FIRST 
TROUT CAUGHT. 


and I care not; those rapids forever be- 
long to me. 

That is what one of my large rivers 
has done for me, is waiting to do again, 
if T will but tickle it with the proper fly 
or bait; but after all the great streams, 
e’en though they shelter great fish, do 
not conjure with my imagination, min- 
ister to my needs as do the little mean- 
dering, flitting brooklets. Forever com- 
mend me to the little streams for rest 
and recreation. The great streams are 
boisterous and vociferant, compelling, 


unlocking the streams, causing the 
willow-cats to arch their furry backs 
and the arbutus to pop up just to see 
what is doing, I needs must assemble 
my lightest fly rod and bend my feet in 
the direction of some choice brooklet 
Nor do I go alone, for my wife is equally 
with me a worshipper of the red gods. 
I grant you that there is better fishing 
to be found at other seasons of the year, 
but somehow there is no angling com- 
parable to that of the first days of the 
season. There is something within us 
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that responds to the urge of the south 
wind even as Nature answers her bland- 
ishments, Then it is, ho, for the little 
creeks, the whimsical, meandering brook- 
lets, and after the winter’s tranquility 
and inactivity, we sorely need the min- 
istry of the little rivers. Some men may 
think only of the trout they seek, but it 
is the intangible catch most of us seek 
in the spring time. 

As to small creek tackle, well, one 
must fit that to the particular stream, 
for not all brooklets require, or indeed, 
will allow the same kind of rod. To at- 
tempt to negotiate some of my woodland 
streamlets with a three and a half ounce 
fly rod would be the height of folly, so 
tangled are they with brush and vines; 
even when using a rather heavy and 
stiffish rod, I make my way along their 
tortuous courses only by dint of much 
patience and intercessory prayer. Such 
fishing is good for one’s soul, and for 
the creel also, for these forest protected 
streams sometimes afford plenty of 
trout. But it is the open creek, here 
and there a broad-reaching meadow or 
bit of pasture land, with now and 
then a cleared wood-lot, that offers the 
spring angler a perfect theater for his 
one-act play. The tackle can be of the 
lightest, from willowy rod to single ac- 
tion click reel, without danger of break- 
ing either paraphernalia or command- 
ments. And let me add that with such 
an outfit I have found many a trout well 
able to keep me busy for several anx- 





ious moments. There is a great revela- 
tion in store for the angler who thinks 
the little streams little worth. Aside 
from the fact that they flirt and play 
with you with all the reckless abandon 
of a seasoned belle, they give you tangi- 
ble results in the way of trout. Don’t I 
know? Don’t all lovers and fishers of 
little streams know, too? 

Oh, I own many, many streams, all 
with individuality and character; the 
better I know them the better they treat 
me, both in the matter of fish and that 
other sort of catch, the intangible. So 
that now the streams, big and little, are 
open once more, and Jack Frost has de- 
parted for regions unknown, I am crowd- 
ing two day’s work into one that I may 
have a few hours on some near-by 
stream, may see the unseeable as well as 
catch fish. Whether I go for a few 
hours or all day, it is all one to me, so 
long as I get out and away. 

To know a stream is to own it, and I 
know my streams, my little ones, and 
they are the ones I fish on opening day 
and continue to fish while the leaves 
are being born and the birds selecting 


nesting sites. When earth’s spring tra- 


vail is over, and the birds have brought 
forth their awkward fluffy broods, wife 
and I will pack our ‘‘turkeys’’ and seek 
some of our great rivers of the north- 
land; till then I am satisfied, more than 
satisfied, with what some of my friends 
contemptuously denominate ‘‘back-yard 
streams. ’’ 
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“I COULD SHOW YOU WHAT HIGH LIFE IS IN THE CLIFFS.” 





FELIX AND KOOTENAY 


THE CAPTURE OF TWO MOUNTAIN SHEEP 


NORTON H. PEARL 


On May the 7th, 1913, two park 
rangers, William J. Cavanaugh and 
myself, set out from Two Medicine 
Lake in Glacier National Park for the 
purpose of capturing alive a pair of 
mountain sheep lambs for Columbia 
Gardens of Butte, Mont. The request 
for these animals was made by J. R. 
Wharton of the above city through J. 
L. Galen, superintendent of the park, 
who received permission from the In- 
terior Department. Not many men 


would have taken the interest that Mr. 
Galen did, and it was owing largely to 
him that such a task was consummated 
successfully. 





Mountain sheep have seldom been 
seen in captivity. The few times that 
they have been, it was but for a short 
time; they have invariably languished 
and died. The Rocky Mountain sheep 
is the only animal on any of the conti- 
nents that it seems impossible to make 
survive under domestic conditions un- 
less it is, perhaps, some of the ape fam- 
ily. The sheep of Europe and Asia live 
in captivity, but as yet not any of 
those of the great American mountains. 

The sight of these magnificent ani- 
mals is undoubtedly keener than that 
of any other, as will be shown in this 
article. The head of a big ram whose 
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horns make a complete circle and meas- 
ure fifteen inches or more at the base, 
is the most coveted trophy of the hunt 
today. The coat is not wool, as is pop- 
ularly believed, but a heavy coat of 
hair not quite so coarse as that of the 
deer. The dignified attitude that one 
will assume on his lofty mountain crag 
makes him look the part of monarch of 
ali that he surveys. Sheep are much 
larger than deer, and the mounted head 
of the biggest buck is not to be com- 
pared in size nor looks. They inhabit 
the highest and roughest region of the 
Rocky Mountains, and it is impossible 
for any four-footed animal to catch 
them in their native haunts at any age. 
Their only live foe, besides man, is the 
great American eagle, who swoops 
down and crowds the young lamb from 
the mountain wall to its death at the 
bottom, sometimes thousands of feet 
below, where the vulture devours the 
prey of which he has profited through 
his vantage of flight. 

The day upon which we set out on 
our quest dawned with a foggy morn- 
ing among the peaks, and after climb- 
ing to an altitude of seven thousand 
feet this mountain mist became so 
heavy that it was possible to see for 
only a few feet. We built a fire with 
some scrub growth of pine which this 
elevation generally affords, and put in 
the time waiting and wishing for this 
veil to lift, and it did about 11 o’clock. 
During the day we saw several sheep, 
but no lambs were in evidénce. As 
lambs are born from about this date on 
into July, we were sure that we would 
find them somewhere, if not in this 
region. 

The long shadows found us at a lower 
altitude for our night’s camp. The fol- 
lowing two days we were on our way 
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early and climbed among the peaks on 
and near the continental divide, seeing 
many a sheep, but not a solitary lamb. 
At this time of.year the ewes and lambs 
of the previous year are found in bands 
varying in number from two to a dozen 
or more. Before lambing the old ewe 
leaves her offspring of the previous 
season to shuffle for himself and hies 
away to some secreted place in the 
rocks, sometimes below timber line, for 
this event. In many cases twins are 
born. During January last I saw a pair 
of twins, one of which was black with 
the exception of the white patch near 
the tail. Also at this season the rams 
of all ages have a kindly feeling one 
toward another, and we found as many 
as fifteen feeding peacefully together. 

On the twelfth day of the month we 
went to the head of Dry Fork and up 
on the pass between it and the head- 


waters of Cut Bank, where we saw 


twenty-one sheep nearly equally divid- 


ed into two bands; one of ewes and the 
other of rams. Amongst the rams were 
a few fine heads. One especially was a 
beauty and looked as though the horns 
might have been better than the cov- 
eted fifteen-inch base. 

As there is seldom danger to these 
animals from above, their watchful eye 
is ever cast for objects on or below 
their level. We observed these bands 
carefully from many different points in 
the timber beneath. They, also, kept 
our whereabouts known, or at least the 
old members of both tribes did. Most 
of the time we were in timber too thick 
to be seen, but when we stopped in an 
opening little larger than a man, and 
for only a minute, we were spotted by 
the lookouts. Though they made no 
movement towards getting away, the old 
heads were yneasy and would watch our 
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particular place for as much as ten min- 
utes without the wink of an eye. 
Never were we much nearer than half 
a mile, but we could see them very 
distinctly through our’ eight-power 
glasses. 

The succeeding day we traveled and 
climbed about twenty miles and 
camped on Cut Bank River. The next 
evening took us to Swift Current, ap- 
proximately thirty-five miles distant. 
On the third day we were back to the 
Two Medicine country, covering forty- 
five miles. We saw only few sheep 
and no lambs. The snow was still very 
deep in places, even at low altitudes, 
in the timber. We discarded our snow- 
shoes, as we could cross these banks 
and drifts when they were frozen soiid, 
though near midday it was often im- 
possible. 

Friday and Saturday we spent on the 
tremendous, towering steeps of Rising 
Wolf, Red Mountain and the head of 
Lake Creek. We found many sheep, 
but still no lambs. Frequently we were 


above them, and on their same level, 
and less than a hundred feet away. At 
whatever distance, when we were not 
above them, they generally saw us, even 
if only our heads were showing above 
or beside some rock or cliff. We are 
convinced that should we place a rock 
at another place on the mountain with- 
in any reasonable distance they would 
immediately spot it as something for- 
eign and be skeptical of that particular 
locality until they recognized it as only 
a rock out of place. They saw us even 
when above them, but were not 
alarmed. They take little heed of the 
continued falling of rocks. Seemingly 
they recognize danger from the sound 
and do not bother even to look, or else 
they are very wise to all the dangerous 
places. When startled, sheep gener- 
ally climb immediately, and they go up 
apparently impossible places. There is 
always a sheep-ladder leading up where 
you least expect it. They are both 
graceful and gallant and are never 
found crowding or attempting to pass 
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one another, no matter how badly they 
may be frightened. In crossing bad 
places of rock or snow slides there is 
never any haste. Always some old pi- 
lot, generally a veteran ram, is in the 
party who takes the lead, and none 
follow until he is safely across, and 
then they come in order of size. In 
going up thousands of feet of seemingly 
sheer wall they make from ten to fifty 
feet at a time, pausing from one to sev- 
eral minutes on the invisible shelf, all 
four feet bunched in the same place, 
apparently transfixed. They are a re- 
markable picture as they hold this pose, 
looking below to see if all is well. 

On Sunday, the 18th, we found our 
footgear wearing out. A pair of rub- 
bers or shoes at such strenuous work in 
this rugged region last not to exceed 
two weeks. We agreed that we could 
wear out the best pair made in that 
length of time, hiking from daylight 
until dark and many times after dark. 
For this reason and because it was 
snowing, we took the day to go to Gla- 
cier Park station for new rubbers. On 
the way we found that the ice had left 
the lower Two Medicine Lake, evident- 
ly broken up and driven out by the 
heavy winds. 

Monday found us back at our usual 
camping place at timber line. Thick, 
scrub timber to keep off the wind, 
boughs for a bed under the thickest 
tree we could find, with a few black- 
ened dishes, made an excellent camp. 
A little tea, more coffee, pea meal, dried 
milk and plenty of flour for stacks of 
‘*browns’’ or flapjacks, will keep us 
going many days as they have, and 
must for some time to come, before we 
catch those ever elusive lambs which 
we have not even seen. Possibly, 
we think, they are not born, but 
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SUSPICIOUS. 


then, at least, some of them must be. 

This day we gave our new rubbers 
a hard run over Rising Wolf, Red 
Mountain and the Cut Bank Pass re- 
gion. We crossed snow slides that we 
should have gone around, but did not, 
for we always wished to gain time, and 
the lambs, we were sure, were around 
that point of rock just ahead and out of 


sight! But they were never there, and 
we crossed another slide or two or 
three. Even when we were fairly 


started we wished we had not tried— 
that is, we each harbored the thought 
without mentioning it. The one behind 
would not turn back and the one ahead, 
of course, could not stop, for it would 
look like quitting, and, besides, each to 
the other was not afraid. Sometimes 
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we could not stick, and slid for hun- 


dreds of yards at a terrible pace that . 


oy 


I am sure that 
every time each to himself did swear 
by all the sheep in the mountains that 


almost took our breath. 


next time he would go around, above 
or below; even if it required hours and 
ten times the work, it would be no men- 
tal unbalancer. One really gets terribly 
good out on such places. 

We were getting more anxious each 


up to our south slope camp. Such trips, 
ending with cold or warmed over grub 
-enough of it—more coffee, campfire 
and a few boughs will send a dyspep- 
tical somnambulist to slumberland in 
less time than it takes in the telling. 
Wednesday was another day like the 
one before; sheep and more of them— 
but the lambs? Where are they? More 
foot toggery would soon be worn out. 
It was a fine sleep we had and we were 





IN THE LESS ACTIVE DOMESTIC SURROUNDINGS. 


day to catch those lambs, especially for 
fear that we might be called off and the 
job given up; then, besides, everyone 
had told us that it could not be done. 
On Tuesday we tried to cover twice the 
territory. We ran or slid down on sid- 
ling places, hurried forward on two feet 
and one or both hands in crossing and 
slowed up but little in climbing. At 
this season the daylight extends well 
into the night, and we were in before 
dark valley shadows had crept silently 


off before sunrise, and he doesn’t have 
to come up over the top of one of these 
great peaks either, but at the mouth of 
the big eaion below. We scrambled 
and slipped and slid over ledges, slide 
rock and snow and made camp again at 
timber line. Of course we were hungry 
all the time, but then Bill is always 
hungry, anyway, and can eat more than 
any big man I ever saw. He claims 
that on account of my appetite he is 
ashamed to go to the same place twice 
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with me, though he will go-to chureh 
even, if there is to be something to eat! 

On Thursday we beat Old Sol again, 
and this was destined to be our day of 
triumph. At last the lambs which we 
had sought so long and strenuously, the 
lambs which were beginning to seem 
mythical rather than real, appeared. 
We discovered them early in the fore- 
noon. In fact, we saw dozens of them. 
We were not out of sight of lambs all 
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to the capacity of rivers, making such 
a mighty roaring that when near one 
cannot hear his own voice. 

Up through such a tumult of water 
and noise we climbed. A place of such 
bigness and greatness and vastness and 
wind and water and roaring would be 
an inspiration to the most diminutive 
pessimist. Our main object was to get 
above the sheep without, alarming them. 


This we succeeded in doing. On days 








THE “HABIT” 


day. We were below, however, and the 
question was to get them in the most 
favorable place for us. A thousand 
sheep can hide on a mountain side 
where, from below, or the other side, 
it looks as though you could see every 
foot of the ground. On these great 
mountains at this time of year there are 
vast snow fields that melt rapidly dur- 
ing the day and thousands of streams 
of water are cascading or falling per- 
pendicularly from them, ranging in size 
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in summer when the sun is hot, for cer- 
tain physical reasons, the peaks become 
warm before the surrounding lower 
country, causing in many eases a strong 
upward current of air. This heavy wind 
and the great noise from the falling of 
water everywhere, made it possible for 
us to manoeuver without disturbing 
the sheep. They were on the move most 
of the time and as we were out of sight 
we had to make many trips down to 
some point where we could locate them, 
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MT. ROCKWELL, IN REGION IN WHICH SHEEP 
WERE CAPTURED. 


climb back up and try another place 
after finding out that they had moved 
sidewise, up or down to some other 
spot, or else discovering that we had 
misjudged them, which latter was easy 
on the side of some immense rock pile 
as we were. 

Finally we located five ewes with 
seven lambs, hundreds of feet below on 
a ledge. After all our chasing and the 
putting of every effort and scheme into 
our task, one may imagine in what state 
of mind we worked our way down from 
ledge to ledge. The slightest noise 


caused by either of us made my heart 
clatter and jump and I am sure Bill’s 
did also. We tried to breathe carefully, 
and I found myself endeavoring to hold 
my breath in the ticklish places, which 
were many. The nearer we got to our 
quarry the more terrible became the 
suspense. Even with all the mighty 
noise of the wind and the water I am 
sure that I heard much valvular pound- 
ing. The main engine in each of us must 
have been running some! 

We held our breath on a narrow 
ledge scarcely twelve feet above those 
seven sheep and made only signs as sig- 
nals for our sudden descent. I do not 
remember seeing sheep any more—only 
brown streaks moving at all angles. I 
guess we had an idea we were going to 
catch them all, by the way we were 
trying to keep them counted. It almost 
makes me dizzy in the telling. From 
the frantic manner. in which we kept 
heading them off from going up the 
mountain, those lambs must have 
thought that there were at least a dozen 
of us. Anyway, the brown streaks kept 
disappearing, and through the thump- 
ing, blowing and sweat, we had left 
only two. Bill looked like a red-nosed 
spider once, as he hung on the side of a 
ledge, hat gone, shirt torn, nose skinned 
and blood dripping from his chin, and 
all the time yelling, when he had breath 
enough: ‘‘There they go!’’ I don’t 
just remember what I said or what I 
did, but I do recall many of my 
thoughts. They were such as reverber- 
ated among one lamb, two lambs, no 
lambs! I had them, in all the details, 
taken to Butte and grown to full- 
fledged and wonderful rams in the hun- 
dredth of a second. It was like the 
first deer I shot and didn’t get, but 
while the gun was going to my shoulder 
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I had done the details of the killing, 
taking home, giving to my friends and 
receiving all the glory that a 14-year- 
old kid would naturally expect. 

A heavy waterfall prevented the 
lambs from crossing in one direction, a 
deep snow field from going up, and 
these two natural barriers were what 
saved the day for us and spelled Water- 
loo for the two Napoleons. One hid, 
and we spotted the place. The other 
ran fourteen miles in fifteen minutes, 
only he wasn’t to be compared to the 
Mother Goose man who ran fourteen 
miles in fifteen days and never looked 
behind him, for this little brown streak 
could see in every direction. He must 
have had as many eyes as a fly! 

Once when we had him cornered on 
a narrow ledge, one of us entertained 
him in front with crude and babblish 
gesture and song while the other tried 
to ereep up behind for a leg hold. Not 
so for Felix, as we christened him. He 
saw behind as well, and when he sud- 
denly vanished over that ledge we ex- 
pected to view below the broken and 
mangled remains of the little brown. 
Though only a few days old he knew 
well his. distances and looked to be 
made of rubber, bounding from ledge 
to ledge until he struck the broad one 
on which he tried his usual wide flank- 
ing run to get by and buck up the 
mountain above us. But for the mind 
not being normal under such conditions, 
any man would surely give up the 
chase through admiration and sym- 
pathy for such earnest and persistent 
endeavor and skill. But we kept on, 
and it was not a tenth of the distance 
we had to make to head him off, and 
so we kept him going. It didn’t seem 
as though he would ever tire. I can- 
not say whether it all lasted five min- 
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utes or two hours. All I remember of 
the time and place are the ledges over 
which he jumped; occasionally Bill and 
his voice, and the brown streak finally 
ending in a pair of arms. That last 
jump was on a narrow ledge, and from 
where he could not see the trap until he 
had left his footing. It almost seemed 
that he could turn in air, but that time 
he didn’t; he had not a chance. 

The only thing that would hold this 
twelve-pound lamb was a box, which we 
did not move. We tried tying all four 
feet and then put him in my shirt, but 
that would keep neither him nor the 
shirt. He began kicking, which he per- 
sistently kept up all the way home. One 
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of us held him while the other sneaked 
into the small cave in which the little 
Kootenay ram had taken shelter and 
where he believed himself hidden. At 
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this stage of the game, after taking an 
inventory, we found that we had noth- 
ing left that wasn’t fastened to us—ex- 
cepting the lambs! We had no time 
then to look for gloves, hats, ete., and 
in consequence they are there yet, un- 
less the winds have seattered them. 

Working down such a_ precipitous 
mountain side without arms or hands to 
assist you isn’t such“an easy job at a 
time when the sun is fast disappearing 
and you have the added interest and 
responsibility of the safety of two kick- 
ing little lambs. However, we reached 
our last camp after some persistent and 
continuous hours. Hereabouts concealed 
and in readiness were some Eagle brand 
condensed milk and a nursing bottle. It 
was some task for two men to hold a pair 
of twisting, squirming lambs, to start 
the fire, warm and prepare the milk, 
feed the four-footed infants and get a 
bite ourselves. I have been back to that 
“amp since, but the bears, of which there 
are plenty, took away what they evi- 
dently thought we didn’t want or they 
didn’t care whether we did or not, so 
there was nothing to bring away from 
our cache. 

We arrived at the ranger station on 
the lower Two Medicine lake at an early 
hour in the morning, got a bite to eat 
and again fed the lambs. Just at day- 
break I went to paddle Bill across the 
ford and on my return found that the 
lambs had jumped their four-foot barri- 
eade and been on every shelf in the 
house, little caring for all the dishes they 
sent rolling and rattling to the floor. As 
they had the run of the place already 
there was little to do but let them keep 
it, though another day alone with them I 


am sure I should have gone sheep-erazy. 
Their occupation was jumping and bleat- 
ing when I wasn’t feeding them and even 
then between swallows, the wild young 
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Felix led, and he and Kootenay tried to 
jump up on everything that was fast- 
ened to the wall, even the pictures, and 
when they did not stick but slipped to 
the floor, each would give the most piti- 
ful, discouraged ‘‘ba-a-a’’ imaginable. 

In the afternoon I took them to Gla- 
cier Park station in a box with a team 
that Bill had sent up for this purpose. 
Even in a sheep country they were a big 
curiosity. Bill joined me and we staid 
up with them all night, taking the 4:28 
train next morning for Butte. Hundreds 
of people saw them at the stations and 
on the train but few had the remotest 
idea of what they were, ealling them 
everything from jackrabbits to young 
kangaroos. 

Arriving in Butte about 7:35 of the 
same day, we were met by J. R. Whar- 
ton of the Butte Street Railway Com- 
pany and Columbia Gardens, with a spe- 
cial ear, a doctor for the lambs, their 
keeper and a special nurse in the shape 
of a tame ewe whose lambs had been 
taken away, and so all were conducted 
to the gardens, which lie on the slope of 
the main range of the Rocky Mountains, 
and which were destined to become the 
future home of Felix and Kootenay, the 
two mountain rams. 

Little Kootenay, the weaker and less 
precocious of the pair, died a few days 
after his arrival, but the invincible Felix 
took to the new life in fine form. He 
immediately became a pet, especially 
amongst the children, between whom and 
himself there seemed to be a subtle sym- 
pathy. He follows his keeper like a dog, 
climbing on the man’s back when he gets 
down on all fours for him. He also 
knows how to bunt and bids fair to learn 
many another trick. He is a great at- 
traction and seems to enjoy his distinc- 
tion of being the only one of his kind on 
exhibition. 





THE ARMY SHOE 


CHAUNCEY THOMAS 


One of the most important books to 
all outdoor men that I have ever read 
is ‘‘The Soldier’s Foot and the Military 
Shoe,’’ a handbook for officers and non- 
commissioned officers of the line, by 
Edward Lyman Munson, A. M., M. D., 
major, Medical Corps, United States 
Army; president, Army Shoe Board; 
director, Field Service School for Med- 
ical Officers, the Army Service Schools, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. Approved 
by the War Department. Printed, 1912, 
with fifty-four illustrations, by George 
Banta Publishing Company, Menasha, 
Wisconsin. Agents, U. S. Cavalry Asso- 
ciation, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
Outdoor Life can supply the book for 
$1.35, which includes the prepaid post- 
age. 

Now, the above reads like an ad, I 
know, but I give it all in detail, that the 
readers may know that what follows is 
not the result of any one man’s experi- 
ments on his own two feet, but is the re- 
sult of four years’ study and experiment 
by the U. S. Army Shoe Board, which 
included the critical study of the feet of 
over 2,000 soldiers during these four 
years, and the examination and fitting 
of many thousands of shoes. As a result 
of this study, the most thorough and ex- 
tensive ever undertaken in the world 
about shoes and feet in general, the army 
has now an entirely new shoe, that may 
perhaps be best for all outdoor men. 

Condensed, the contents of the book 
is as follows, and I hope the advertising 
thus given the book without thought of 
payment will in a measure compensate 
my free use of the copyright secured by 
Major Munson. In fact, I doubt if it is 


exactly right to copyright such a report. 
as the material of the book was of course 
collected at public expense, it was writ- 
ten and compiled by army officers, them- 
selves public officials, and was the result 
of their public work, not of private ef- 
fort. Therefore, to my mind at least, 
the contents of the book should be free 
of all copyright. 
tion in it of course cannot be copyright 


The official informa- 





ANTEROPOSTERIOR ARCH. 


1, Short plantar ligament; 2, long 
ligament; 3, plantar fascia. 


plantar 


ed. One might as rightly copyright the 
Constitution, or any other public docu- 
ment. 

It has been found that about 10 per 
cent of soldiers on the march are ren- 
dered unfit for service for periods vary- 
ing from a few days to permanent dis- 
charge for bad feet, mostly due to bad 
shoes. At one time during the Franco- 
Prussian war over 30,000 German troops 
were- rendered useless by bad shoes, ana 
fully one-third of the French troops. 
This loss to any army is equal to a 
severe pitch battle, yet from the experi- 
ences of the Army Shoe Board, this loss 


ean very easily be overcome by good 


b 


shoes. What is meant by ‘‘ good shoes’ 
will follow shortly. The experience of 
our own army in times of peace shows 
that. over 25 per cent suffer from sore 


feet, and that over 10 per cent are made 
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unfit for duty, and many of these have 
finally to be discharged from the serv- 
ice. About 5 per cent of all discharges 
are due to bad feet, mostly caused by 
ill-fitting shoes. 

For instance, in shoes the soldiers had 
selected, each for himself, a battalion of 
our infantry in 1908 marched eight miles 
and camped. Thirty per cent of the com- 
mand had sore feet. The next day the 
command marched the eight miles back 
to the barracks, and 38 per cent of the 
men had sore feet. 

On the other hand, with the new army 
shoes, properly selected for each man by 
an expert from the Shoe Board, eight 
companies of infantry, a total of 379 
men and officers, marched continually 
for nine days, making marches from 
eight to seventeen miles daily without 
rest, and covered 120 miles all told. _ Not 
one man of this command wearing the 


new army shoe had sore feet; 56.5 per 
cent showed no injury whatever, while 
the other 43.5 per cent showed only 
slight injuries, like pin-head blisters or 
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red spots,, that usually healed en route 
and while marching. The march was 
made with full field equipment, weigh- 
ing nearly seventy pounds, which is 
much harder on the feet than walking 
without a load. 


Many actual experiments in the field 
with large numbers of men over a period 
of several years, including all kinds of 
weather from very cold in winter to very 
hot and dusty in summer, from mud to 
rocks, and every other possible condition, 
seems to have demonstrated that the new 
army shoe is a success for outdoor work 
under all ordinary conditions. 

The requirements of a good shoe, as 
worked out by these experiments, is 
given by Major Munson as follows, with 
one or two exceptions concerning cost 
and eare of barracks shoes supplies, 
something of no interest to us here. The 
shoe must be ‘‘well joined, comfortable, 
durable, simple and neat in appearance, 
light weight, easy to put on and off, easy 
to dry out, of vegetable tanned and not 
oil tanned leather; leather must be por- 
ous to let out sweat of the feet, even if it 
lets in water at times; leather must not 
get hard, and if it does the shoe must be 
dampened before being put on the foot; 
low cost, smooth inside ; broad, flat, long, 
solid heel; inside of shoe over heel must 
not be too wide so heel will move loosely 
in it and eause blisters or allow the whole 
shoe to be loose and infirm on the foot; 
outside wall of shoe must curve to fit 
naked foot when standing on one. foot 
with complete load on the back; arch of 
shoe should not support arch of foot in 
the sense of an ‘arch supporter,’ or but- 
tressing it from below; sole should be of 
one single layer of leather as thick as 
possible (not a double sole); sole must 
be flat inside and out, looking across the 
sole; sole must bend easily lengthwise ; 
roomy across ball of foot ; snug over heel 
and instep and tightly laced; high toe 
cap to give toes plenty of room to spread 
under pressure; no extra leather or 
seams over tendons; small loose, not bel- 
lows, tongue of light leather; edges of 
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upper should never come nearer than 
one-half inch together when laced 
snugly; large eyelets (six are enough, 
one-half inch are best); no hooks, as 
they bend or break and cut lacings; no 
waste space in the shoe; inside line of 
shoe should be practically straight from 
heel to tip of toe, so big toe can point 
straight ahead (or so it can gradually 
come back into its proper position in the 
ease of deformed feet, as nine out of ten 
are); laces must be broad and flat, as 
narrow or knotted strings are very lia- 
ble to injure the tendons down the front 
of the ankle; a few small hob nails of 
soft iron, but never of steel; shoes must 
be properly fitted and always feel too 
large when so fitted; must be kept prop- 
erly when once fitted or are soon mis- 
fits; must be ‘broken in’ before attempt- 
ing an extended or severe walk, and the 
best of shoes are worthless without 
proper sox, and the feet and soxs must 
be washed at least daily or even more 
often, cold water for the feet preferred ; 
shoes must be kept free from salt or ai- 
kali, which soon rots them; if so exposed 
unavoidably, then soak in fresh water 
and dry damp, returning to feet to set 
before becoming finally dry.’’ 

These are a few of the conditions that 
go to make a good army shoe, ‘and even 
then it is liable to warp and become to- 
tally unfit for use, although seeming all 
right to the eye, and a new pair must be 
substituted at once, or sore feet result in 
a few miles, or less than an hour, as a 
rule. One must carry two pairs of shoes 
to insure against sore feet, even with the 
best of shoes, but one should never 
change from one kind of shoe, or last, to 
another of different shape, as this not 
only does not rest the foot, but puts the 
work on places on and in the foot that 
are not hardened up by the other pair 
of shoes. The two pair should be as 
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much alike as possible in every way. 
Fire of course ruins leather, hence ren- 
ders the shoe worthless, even though it 
looks all right to the eye. A warped 
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sole cannot be corrected and the shoe 
must be discarded. Occasionally even a 
new pair of shoes will warp out of shape 
permanently, even with little use, due to 
the difference in leather. This is un- 
avoidable, and though annoying to the 
one who has to pay for them, they must 
be at once replaced by another pair. 
The foot hits the ground about 1,000 
times for every mile trod, and this means 
from 15,000 to 30,000 blows the weight 
of a man and his load—ineluding his 


clothing, of course—on each foot during 


g, 
the course of the day. This pounding, 
especially under a load like a heavy rifle 
and pack, causes all feet to lengthen, 
many as much as one-half an inch in a 
day, and also causes the foot to expand 
in the ball of the foot, often as much as 
one-half an inch, measuring around the 
ball with a tape measure. This swelling 
of the foot must be provided for in a 
loose shoe on the start of each day’s 
march, or it results in the shoe becom- 
ing too tight toward the end of the 
march, thus causing blisters, frost bites 
and other foot injuries that would not 
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occur with a shoe properly loose at the 
end of the day’s march. 

Experiments in the army with soldiers 
allowed to select their own shoes showed 
425 out of 609 men with shoes too short, 
and over one-fourth the command with 
Only less than 2 per 
cent had shoes too large, and but very 


shoes too narrow. 


few were properly fitted, especially for 
the end of the day’s march. This pro- 
portion held good in practically all ex- 
periments in the field over several years 
with the new shoe. 

Long, high-arched, narrow feet stretch 
the most; short, muscular feet stretch the 
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foot is not enough; it may cause injury 
on the march to the unmeasured foot. 
The shoe should measure along the 
sole two sizes—i. e., two-thirds of an inch 
—longer than the longest measurement 
of the naked foot, when one foot sup- 
ports the whole load of the body in 
marching order. No definite rule can 
be given for the width of the shoe, ex- 
cept that—the man standing on one 
foot properly—the leather over the ball 
of the foot should be snug but loose, 
and never with a suspicion of tightness 
in any one or more places. If these 
exist, then use the shoe stretcher with 
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rman (new); 3. 
anese; 


1, Russian; 2, Ge 
8, Austrian; 
least, asarule. Now and then some man 
has a foot that does not stretch with a 
day’s use, but practically all feet do. 
The main trouble lay in shoes being se- 
lected too short, too narrow being the 
second cause of trouble.. The probable 
reason for this is that men usually select 
shoes seated, then stand a few moments 
on them, and if they appear comfortable 
and reasonably loose, they take them. 
The Shoe Board insists that to insure a 
proper fit the foot must be measured 
with a foot rule and tape line, while the 
man stands on first one naked foot, then 
on the other. The feet must be meas- 
ured separately, as frequently each foot 
takes a different size. To measure one 
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German (old); 4, 
9, Gurkha; 
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United States (1908); 5, French; 6, Italian; 7, 


10, British. 


Jap- 


attachments to stretch just this part of 
the shoe, and none other. 

There is no universal system of lasts, 
D’’ of one make may, and 


66n7 
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hence a 
very likely is, either a ‘‘6D’’ or an 
‘*8C0’’ in another make, and the same 
difference often exists not only in the 
shoes of the same maker, but frequently 
in shoes of the same lasts and lettered 
and numbered alike. The reason is that 
the shoes are made by stretching the can- 
vas inner lining and the leather over the 
last when wet, and every piece of leather 
changes shape somewhat differently 
after being removed not entirely dry 
from the last, or if it gets slightly damp 
again, as from moist air. On the other 
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hand, the canvas stretches, grows larger, 
when it dries, hence one often finds the 
lining too large for the shoe, thus causing 
wrinkles and making the shoe worthless, 
even though brand new. 

‘*Sizes’’ in shoes mean one-third of 
an inch in length for every number (one 
sixth, of course, for half sizes) and one 
letter for every one-twelfth in measure- 
ment around the ball of the foot. Also 


every increase of one number in size 
means two letters in width. 

Thus a ‘‘6D”’ and a ‘‘7B’’ measure 
the same around the ball of the foot, al- 
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two more letters to get his full half-inch: 
hence ‘‘Double EE,’’ or ‘‘F,’’ 


as some 
makers mark them. But each man must 
know his own feet, how they act, before 
being able to determine such measure- 
ments. 

Soldiers can fill in the larger spaces 
on the beginning of the march with extra 
socks, to be taken off as the march pro- 
gresses, and the feet consequently swell. 
Not only does the flesh itself puff out 
due to the congestion of blood in the 
feet, but the bones themselves actually 
spread, and the arch flattens down and 














1, German; 2, 


British; 3, Pere: 4 and 5, 


10, Italian; Japanese; 12, 


though the ‘‘7B’’ is one-third of an inch 
longer than the ‘‘6D.’’ In other words, 
a ‘‘7D”’’ is one-third of an inch longer 
and one-sixth of an inch larger around 
the ball of the foot than a ‘‘6D.’’ Thus 
allowing for the foot to expand one-half 
inch in both length and width on a hard 
day’s tramp, a man starting out with a 
‘*6D”’ shoe would at the end of the day 
find the same apparent fit in an 
‘““8EE.’’ The larger ‘‘8’’ would give 


him (one-third inch to each number) 
two-thirds of an inch more length, and 
as the two larger numbers automatically 
add four-twelfths of an inch, he wants 
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Swedish; 8, Austrian; 9, French; 


United States (1908). 


Russian; 7, 





lengthens accordingly, as the tendons 
that bind the bones wgether grow tired 
and stretch. ‘‘Supporting the foot’’ 
with a tight shoe only insures a sore 
foot, as the foot cannot be braced up 
from the outside like a bursting wheat 
bin. This pressure only increases the 
congestion of the blood, the 
flesh to swell all the more. 

The army board found that all forms 
of boots and high shoes, or those with 
bellows tongues, were not desirable. The 
bellow-tongued 


causing 


boots and high shoes 


were heavier than need be, and harder 


to dry out when wet. Nor did they ex- 
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clude water or sand any better than a 
low light shoe with a small, loose tongue, 
so that the upper part of the wet shoe 
could be turned back to dry better and 
faster. Also, the bellows tongue and 
high shoes, or boots, no doubt cause the 
sox to become more displaced when put- 
ting on the high shoe, or boot, although 
no mention of this is made in the book 
that I remember. 

No matter how good the shoe, or how 
well fitting, the feet will become sore 
if it is not laced tightly, or at least snug 
enough to prevent the shoe being 
‘‘wobbly’’ on the foot. This is very im- 
portant, for an all-round loose shoe will 
do about as much damage as a tight one. 
The idea is to have the shoe fairly tight 
over the heel and instep, but very loose 
over the bal! of the foot and the toes. 
When the foot expands during the day 
there is room for it in the front of the 
shoe, and the laces can be let out ac- 
cordingly over the instep, to give room 
in the hind part of the shoe. 

Also, no matter how good the shoe, it 
is useless and results in bad feet if the 
sox is not of proper shape and material. 
Darns or holes in the sox the Shoe Board 
prohibits strictly as quite sure to cause 
severe blisters. Also it is all right to 
rub the feet with oil, or unsalted grease 


of any convenient kind, but soap must_ 


be avoided, as its alkali tans and softens 
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the skin of the foot, causing trouble. If 
one has to use salt bacon, for instance, 
then it should be soaked in several 
changes of fresh water to remove the 
salt, otherwise the salted grease will 
eause more harm than good. But above 
all grease, the Army Board recommends 
the official army foot powder, made as 
follows: 

Salicylic acid, 3 parts. 

Powdered starch, 10 parts. 

Powdered taleum, 87 parts. 


I faney this mixture can be made by 
anyone cheaply, with the aid of the near- 
est drug store, thus causing a marked 


decrease in sundry advertised ‘‘foot 
powders.’’ Personally, I often use some 
boracie acid and common taleum pow- 
der, say about one part to twenty. The 
Army Board, I notice, in some of their 
receipts recommend alum mixed with 
some other things, but doctors do not 
agree on this, and it had better not be 
experimented with unless one consults a 
good physician, as the army is interested 
only in average results, not first looking 
to the individual health, and especially 
personal comfort, of the common soldier. 
Alum may injure some people, hence 
this caution here. It is occasionally used 
for sweaty feet, by the way, but ques- 
tionably so. 

The Army Board recommends the use 
of the above powder on the feet, and es- 
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pecially between the toes, just after 
washing the feet at the end of the march. 
Also to sprinkle a little of it in the socks 
before putting them on. Don’t use too 
much; sprinkle the foot over lightly is 
sufficient. 

Socks of wool, or at least of half wool, 
of from medium to heavy weight, are 
recommended by the board. Remember 
the sock takes up considerable room in 
the shoe, also that a too small or too 
heavy sock will cramp the foot, even in 
a loose shoe. A sock too large will 
wrinkle. Wrinkles are especially liable 
to occur with two or more pair of socks 
on the feet at the same time. 

With the best of socks and shoes the 
feet will get sore and soon play out en- 
tirely unless washed at least once a 
day, more often if possible, even in the 
coldest weather, and the socks changed. 
There is a poison the foot itself gives 
off that must be got rid of, and very lit- 
tle water, even a damp handkerchief if 
nothing better offers, will do it. If no 
water is to be spared, or had, for the 
feet, then remove the shoes and socks, 
dry and sun feet, socks and shoes—if 
possible—or at least rub the feet and 
work the bones freely between the 
hands. Then put on new socks, even 
those of yesterday uncleaned, but aired 
and dried and shaken out. 

If uneven places develop in the shoe, 
or if it hurts, it must be attended to at 
once, if possible. One can often pound 
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a rough or twisted sole or a nail smooth 
by putting a rock inside the shoe, then 
pounding with another rock on the upper 
above the inner rock. 

Everything that makes leather shoes 
waterproof also makes them sweatproof 
from within, hence turns them into prac- 
tically rubber boots, which everyone 
knows are exceedingly hard on the feet, 
and impossible to tramp in for many 
miles. The Army Board recommends 
nothing but neatsfoot oil for the shoes, 
and only a little of that. If the shoe is 
hard in the morning, dampen it with a 
wet cloth inside and out, soften it with 
the hands, put it on and wear it damp. 
It will do no harm, fussy old grand- 
mothers to the contrary notwithstanding. 
It does a man no harm to get his feet 
damp, just so he keeps moving and the 
weather is not too cold. If the weather 
is freezing, one must not allow the shoes 
to freeze, but should take them to bed 
to keep them warm and to partly dry 
them out. Never put any outside pres- 
sure on a wet shoe or you have prac- 
tically ruined it, such as using it for a 
pillow, or piling something on it when it 
is wet. To dry, hang inverted over a 
stake, not too near the fire, or fill with 
oats. 

For blisters use zine oxide plaster tape. 
Prick the blister, but never remove the 
lifted skin. If that is worn away, or 
comes loose, one has a sore foot for some 
time, while by pricking the blister and 
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METHOD OF MEASURING THE FOOT TO 
SECURE AN APPROXIMATE FIT OF 
THE SHOE PROPER TO 
TRY ON. 


binding the skin down tight with the zine 
oxide plaster tape the loosened skin usu- 
ally soon grows fast to the skin, and one 
“an usually go on tramping just the 
same. The plaster should be heated with 
a match flame, or near the fire, till it 
bubbles slightly, then applied hot, to 
stick well. A roll of it is well to have, 
both for blisters and for a sprained 
ankle. The board also gives various re- 
ceipts for corns and other ills that feet 
are heir to, but I’m no corn doctor, so 
we will pass them over here. All nails 
should be cut squarely across, the board 
says, never trimmed round or pointed. 

To break in a pair of the new army 
shoes, the board suggests standing in the 
new shoes in about three inches of water 
(warm preferred, I suppose?) for about 
five minutes, then going for a walk on 
level ground, but with no hill climbing. 
This will at once cause the shoes to take 
unto themselves the shape of one’s feet. 
I have used this method for years with 
new shoes, and have found it successful. 
One can do as much in an hour with 
them as he can in two weeks with dry 
shoes, and without the least ineconven- 
lence either. 

The board finds that just as a shoe can 
be too loose or too tight, so it ean be too 
heavy as well as too light. It recom- 


mends one very thick sole (single) and 
one half-soling when this wears thin 
enough to make the feet feel small stones, 
ete., through the sole, especially when 
wet. Then the shoe to be discarded, even 
though the uppers seem in good shape, 
as the shoe is by that time probably all 
out of shape and a new fit is needed—or 
sore feet. It finds that a pair of socks 
are good for about seventy-five miles, 
when they are then worn through, or too 
thin in places, and should be thrown, or, 
better yet, given away. Water will cause 
the socks and shoes to wear out much 
faster, as it softens both the leather 
and the wool. 

Rubber in any form on the feet, or any 
closed-pore, sweat-containing material 
the board fails to recommend, at least 
Major Munson makes no mention of it 
except to condemn its use. The board, 
however, does say plainly that an occa- 
sional water-wet foot is far better than a 
constantly sweat-damp foot, with its soft- 
ening and poisoning effects on the skin ; 
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then in good weather, or cold weather, 
the foot is always dry, due to the moist- 
ure-absorbing quality of the dry, non- 
oily, porous leather. 

The board does not go into the matter 
of winter footgear ; it, confines itself, at 
least in Major Munson’s book, to leather 
shoes under average weather conditions. 





TETHERED LANDING NETS 


LADD PLUMLEY 


One evening between Christmas and 
New Year’s Day I pushed through a 
snowstorm over to the winter ‘‘hold-up”’ 
of a fly-fishing enthusiast. 

‘‘Come up!’’ he cried from the door 
of his cubby-hole on the second floor. 
‘*You’ve hit my trail at a mighty inter- 
esting time. Don’t tell me the ther- 
mometer is low in spirits and that we’re 
in for more snow. Don’t care a hang! 
I’ve been deep in a problem that would 
have strained the brain of an Isaac New- 
ton—and I’ve solved it.’’ 

He continued, after I had pushed 
about twenty articles from a chair and 
seated myself at the risk of testing the 
temper of a bass hook: 

‘*My wife thinks I’m a genius at los- 
ing things. Wives always think a man 
is some sort of a genius. I do forget. 
That’s the way Nature turned me out. 
I’ve got a forgettery like an infant in- 
dustry parent testifying before the Unit- 
ed States Senate. If it wasn’t for spring 
freshets the banks of my favorite stream 
would supply a gang of fishermen with 
every blamed thing they would ever 
need. They would only have to pick and 
choose. On one rock there would be a 
natent drinking cup; on the next, a fine 
breed of knife, and from the bank just 
opposite could be picked up envelopes of 
dry and wet flies.’’ 

After a moment the confessing one 
continued his confessions: 

‘*T’ve left on streams everything from 
a pair of drawers, hung up to get dry 
when I fell in, to a photograph of our 
latest, left leaning against a stump, 
where he danced in his cradle without 
any protection whatever from the black 


flies. Fortunately Comstock’s detect- 
ives don’t patrol trout streams, or I 
would have been run in. As to fly-books 
and leader boxes! A boy would grow 
wealthy chasing me and turning in his 
spoils to tackle houses.’’ 

“‘T notice that you’ve said nothing 
about landing nets,’’ I remarked. ‘‘ How- 
ever, I can guess the reason.’’ 

‘‘Any fisherman could. The foreor- 
dained purpose’ of buying landing nets 
is to lose them. And when lost they are 
never found. I think that they grow 
legs and sneak away through the grass 
and ferns. Perhaps they their 
dens, far within caverns, where they hob- 
nob together and have lots of fun about 
as mortals. No fisherman need be 
ashamed of losing nets. Rather, 
erman who didn’t, would be a freak, not 
fit for the company of his fellows.’’ 

‘*With the inconsistency of all men,’’ 
I remarked, ‘‘I suppose that you, with a 
reputation heaven-high for 
things, are about to divulge the mighty 
secret of a landing net that cannot be 
lost ?’’ 

‘*Precisely. You are on!’’ 

Five minutes later I held in my hand 
a device that is the neatest thing in 
landing nets that the combined ingenu- 


have 


a fish- 


losing 


ity ef forty generations of anglers could 
dig up. 

The recorded conversation took place 
a year ago, and during the angling sea- 
son of 1913 I tested out the net—and 
I have it yet. It hangs above me on the 
wall of my snuggery as I type these 
words. 

With this article is a photograph of 


the landing net. And there are few fish 
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THE LANDING NET. 


ermen who haven’t dexterity enough to 
make such a net for themselves. 

To make the net of the photograph 
very few tools are needed. As to the 
proper time, a good long winter’s even- 
ing will be sufficient. And the cost of 
the frame of the net, exclusive of the 
woven net itself, will be less than a quar- 
ter—if the handle of a worn-out broom 
can be got for nothing. 

If the net is to be used from a boat 
for bass, or other lake or river fishing, 
the handle can be the entire length of the 
broom handle. If the net is for stream 


use, where the angler wades or fishes 
from the bank, the handle should be 
from six to seven inches long. The pho- 
tograph shows a net intended for stream 


use. 
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For the handle of this net cut off a 
piece of the broom handle and work it 
down with a sharp knife and a wood 
rasp until the shape suits your indi- 
vidual preferences. You may have to 
make a couple of trials, but that 
doesn’t matter. It is always fun to 
whittle; it’s in the blood of all true 
Americans. 

When the design of your handle has 
lines that please your eye, finish off 
with fine sandpaper and you are ready 
to drill the holes for the ring. 


Cut number 1 


Cut No. 1 shows the correct position 
for these holes in the end of the handle. 
You can use a drill if anything a shade 
smaller than the size of the wire of the 
loop. But if you don’t happen to have 
such a drill, make the holes a little 
larger than the wire of your loop and 
before inserting roughen the ends with 
sand paper, and wind with waxed silk, 
very tightly, until you secure a good fit. 
The holes should be about two inches in 
depth. You will notice a third hole in 
the cit, and the purpose of this hole 
will be explained later. 

The ring of the landing net is noth- 
ing but a stout piece of brass spring 
wire. Most hardware stores sell this 
wire, but if you have any trouble, any 
big hardware store in a large city will 
send the spring wire by parcel post. You 
will want for a stream net about four 
feet of wire, and this length will allow 
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for any error you may make in your 
work. Get wire about 5/32 of an inch 
in diameter for a net such as here de- 
scribed, and about 7/32 of an inch for a 
net intended for boat use. For the lat- 
ter, order or buy six or seven feet of 
wire and make your ring about twelve 
inches in diameter. 

You will also need about fifteen 
inches of soft copper wire, not more 
than 1/16 of an inch in diameter. 

Perhaps I should have said that while 
drilling the holes the handle should be 
held firmly in a vise. 

Now bend your wire to the proper 
size for the ring and cut off neatly with 
a file, sharply bending the ends of ring 
as shown in cut No. 2. 


Cut number 2 


You can make a neat job of this if the 
wire is firmly held in a vise and the 
ends are slowly hammered to proper 
shape. 

If the holes are too large for the wire, 
wind the ends to be inserted as has been 
described, and coat them with hot bi- 
eycle cement, or, not so good, with shel- 
lac varnish. Then carefully insert the 
bent wires of the ring and push them 
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into place. When in place, twist the 
entire ring one-half turn, so as to bring 
it symmetrical with the handle, and with 
the wires of the loop crossing against 
one another. 

You are now to place the handle in 
your vise, where it should be firmly se- 
cured, and drill two dowel holes. These 
holes can be drilled directly through 
handle and wires or deep enough only 
to just perforate the wires. The object 
is to prevent any strain from pulling 
out ends of ring. The diameter of these 
dowels should be less than the size of 
wire of loop of net. A couple of wire 
nails, bits of wire or brads, will make 
all secure, and you should file these away 
down to the wood. 

With the copper wire you can now 
make a neat finish for the place where 
the butts of the ring engage the handle. 
Slip in an end of this wire into the third 
hole, and bend over the crossing of the 
loop, above the handle, and continue 
winding the soft wire neatly down to 
the handle itself. Cut off with pliers 
and force the end between the wood 
and the last turn of the copper wire. 

Finish handle with several coats of 
shellac varnish and allow to dry hard. 
You ean then rub down with powdered 
pumice stone and oil if you are a par- 
ticular fellow and like neat workman- 
ship. 

You-can buy of any tackle house nets 
suitable for your frame. Fourteen 
inches in depth is the proper depth for 
the net here illustrated; you should buy 
an eighteen-inch net for use on a ring 
made for boat fishing. 

The net shown herewith has an ordi- 
nary screw-eye in the end of the handle. 
Through this screw-eye a tab of leather 
is sewed or riveted. The tab has a but- 
ton-hole and you had better try differ- 
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ent places for the button. For myself, 
I prefer a big button just below the col- 
lar in the middle of the back. But there 
are fishing fellows who say that they 
find this plan inconvenient and like the 
button on one or the other lapels of the 
front of the coat. So, as I have said, 
you had better experiment. A net is an 
inconvenience at best, and we all have 
different ideas about the most con- 
venient place for carrying an incon- 
venience. 

And now I come to the inspiration 
of my forgetful friend of the winter’s 
evening Nothing but a 
stout piece of cord hitched around the 
screw-eye of the net at one end and tied 
into a button-hole of the fishing coat or 
vest with the other! 

When not in use, my own net swings 
from the rear button on my back, and 


conversation. 


the safety cord, passing under my right 
arm, is out of the way while I am east- 
ing. 

I must confess that sometimes I be- 
come somewhat tangled up in my 
friend’s invention. But that very slight 
matter doesn’t really count. 

At last my net cannot eseape—and we 
know they have the most magical prow- 
ess. Then, too, in a moment of trouty 
activity and a rattled condition for my- 
self, I drop my net into the stream, 
knowing that it is mine again by simply 
lifting it by its cord of captivity. 

Let us touch our caps to my forget- 
ful friend. The angling public will not 
soon forget him. He deserves an en- 
graved vote of thanks from our ‘‘Soci- 
ety of Escaped Nets’’; I say nothing 
about a medal as big as the ring of my 
friend’s landing net. 
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GEESE SHOOTING IN CALIFORNIA. 


The above photograph shows the result of a goose and duck hunt enjoyed in the San 


Joaquin Valley, Calif., during the month of January by four disciples of the gun. 
ing ground was along the overflows of the King’s 


ducks gather to feed. 


Twenty-seven geese and thirteen ducks are -shown. 


The hunt- 
River, where thousands of geese and 
The hunters, 


left to right, are: F. L. White, Ben Hendrickson, A. I. Garrison (who sent us the photo- 


graph) and Bob Watkins. 
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A SWISS CHALET 


A NEW INNOCENT ABROAD 


FOURTH LETTER-—-FROM SWITZERLAND TO VENICE 


WILLIAM HICKOX 


When the train from Strasbourg 
came within sight of the Bernese Alps, 
their snow-capped peaks rising against 
the background of the sky like giant 
ocean rolls above their fellows in the 
surf, the Colonel began to recover his 
waning interest in things. He had not 
shown much enthusiasm for the places 
we had lately visited. The barren hills 
and miniature lochs of the Trossochs 
country compared unfavorably with the 
virgin wilderness of Maine, with its hun- 
dreds of lakes and streams: There were 
in fact many sheets of water in his na- 
tive state called ‘‘ponds’’ that were big- 
ger than most Scottish lakes. 

Even Paris had palled on him in a few 
days. He admitted that Paris was gay, 
and chock-full of art, and all that, but 
the Parisian, he grieved to see, sacrificed 


utility to art. He liked open plumbing, 
steam heat and elevators. What he did 
not like was the frank subordination of 
serious and worth-while things to the 
mere pleasure of the moment. The end- 
ladies parading the boulevards he called 
less 
‘fenameled and overdressed caricatures 
of women.’’ The men he denominated 
‘‘vain popinjays.’’ But now the bean- 
ties of nature appealed to him and he 
responded with all the enthusiasm of a 
man who loves the woods and mountains. 
True, compared with the grandeur of 
the mountains of Western America and 
that mightiest of gulches, the Grand 
Cafion, Switzerland is merely a land- 
scape garden on a large scale; but it is 
undoubtedly beautiful, and makes its 
special appeal to the nature-lover. 


procession of fashionably-dressed 


? 
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Arriving at Interlaken, in the real 
Alps, the Colonel expressed his frank 
admiration of the Jungfrau, the Scheid- 
egg, and the whole noble company of 
towering peaks about them. At last his 
soul was satisfied. He regretted, as TI 
did, that because of the lateness of the 
season, the snow precluded us from 
mountain climbing, but we could feast 
our eyes upon them, and in that rare at- 
mosphere the mountains, though miles 
away, seemed near at hand. Also be- 
fore the substance of this grandeur 
faded from our view, we could preserve 
the shadow with our camera. 

Do the people who live here and daily 
see this superb panorama spread before 
them realize that this is the Creator’s 
Or do 
they lust for the human hives of cities, 
with their choking dust and smoke, their 
enervating pleasures, their greed, their 


masterpiece of natural beauty ? 


selfishness and shams? Very likely they 
do, poor worms, for that which is fa- 
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miliar, however beautiful, is seldom 
quite appreciated, and it is probable that 
they look with envy upon the pitiful 
dwellers who crawl upon the levels be- 
low, stay with them a brief season and 
pass on. 

Like the German, the Swiss is gener- 
ally well-educated and progressive. His 
character is in marked contrast to that of 
the illiterate, vicious and poverty-bitten 
people. separated only by a mountain 
range a few miles to the south. Thrifty, 
self-respecting, honest, and clean in body 
and mind, the Swiss, though making no 
pretensions in art, are pleasant people 
to live amongst, and can be depended 
upon. In that country there are no beg- 
gars, nor does vice flaunt her shameless 
wares in the faces of the passers-by. 
Many Americans send their children to 
school in Switzerland, and I venture to 
say that nowhere are better educational 
facilities afforded, and, from a moral 
point of view, certainly there are no 


MT. PILATUS FROM LUCERNE, SWITZERLAND. 
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safer hands into which parents could en- 
trust their children. 

Through the Brunig Pass from Inter- 
laken to Lucerne is a journey of sur- 
passing beauty. It requires about six 
hours for the cog-rail train to compass 
the seventy-five miles between the two 
stations. 

Lucerne is a charming little city in 
the Alps at one end of the Lake of Lu- 
cerne. On this lake one may go by 
steamer around the base of the Rigi and 
within close view of Mount Pilatus. A 
dozen or more picturesque hamlets are 
on its borders. At one of them, Vitsnau 
by name, I stopped one day for several 
hours awaiting the return of the steamer 
from the lake’s end. The village at the 
base of the mountain was a marvel of 
cleanliness, like everything in this lit- 
tle republic, and every man I met 
raised his hat, and every woman and 
child bobbed a curtsy to me, a stranger! 
Returning late in the afternoon, I shall 


MILAN CATHEDRAL, 





THE SECOND LARGEST IN EUROPE 


never forget the georgeous coloring re- 
flected by the sinking sun against the 


clear autumn sky and glaciers—a 
changing prism of delicate pink, pur- 
ple, orange and blue that would baffle 
a master painter to reproduce. 

The famous sculpture, the Lion of Lu- 
cerne, commemorative of the 
Guards who fell at Versailles defending 
Napoleon from the fury of the Paris 
mob, may occasionally be seen by one 
who is fortunate enough to be in the city 
when the monument is not boarded up, 
which, I think, is seldom. The dead lion 
is carved in the face of an immense rock 
at the base of a mountain on the out- 
skirts of Lucerne, fronted by a small, ar- 
tificial pond. 

The Colonel and I started out one 
morning to find this statue. I asked a 
shopkeeper in the vicinity, who said he 
spoke English, to direct us there. 

“Tt iss yonder,’’ said he, ‘‘but he iss 


Swiss 
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boarded up at this season of the year.’ 

*“Why?’’ 

‘To keep him from the vedder.’’ 

‘‘But the weather is fine today.’’ 

‘Yah; but it might snow!”’ 

*‘T was here in August a few years 
agu, and the statue was boarded up 
then.’’ 

‘*Dot vas to keep him from the rain.’’ 

‘‘But the weather was fine then.’’ 

‘Yah; but it might rain!’’ 

The forehanded Swiss, you see, takes 
no chances of having his only great mon- 
ument damaged by the weather. 

The six-hour trip from Lucerne to 
Milan takes the traveler through forty 
tunnels, the most famous of which is the 
St. Gothard, nine miles long. It is said 
to be the most beautiful railway journey 
in the world, and, indeed, it would be 
difficult to conceive a more magnificent 
panorama of mountains, cascades, val- 
leys and villages than is to be seen 
along this route for a hundred miles. 

The Italian architecture differs rad- 
ically from that of the Swiss. Instead 
of the steep-roofed, wooden chalets are 
houses of stone, cement and marble, 
square and flat-roofed. Even the fences 
are of stone. Wood is searee and ex- 
pensive in Italy, hence most of the build- 
ings, including the floors, are of stone or 
marble. 

The principal features of Milan are 
the cathedral, the second largest in Eu- 
rope, and the old and large theatre, La 
Seala, in which Verdi and other Italian 
composers of opera gave their first per- 
formances, and the great painting of the 
Last Supper, by Leonardo da Vinci. 

It is about a four hours’ run from Mi- 
lan to Venice. Arriving there, we took 
a gondola at the railway station for our 
easa near the Rialto bridge. : 

As elsewhere on the Continent, we 
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found no difficulty in making ourselves 
understood in either English or French. 
a six-weeks’ stay in Paris having given 
us a fairly good working knowledge of 
the latter language. ; 


‘‘Now,’’ remarked the Colonel, after 
dinner, ‘‘here is where I expect to get a 
night’s sleep. There are no horses, no 
motor ears and no street noises to dis- 
turb one here.’’ 


But it was otherwise. Strolling sere- 
naders and near-singers vied with a hun- 
dred church bells in murdering sleep. 

Like the Parisian, the Italian sleeps in 
the daytime and holds high carnival at 
night, while the monks, having nothing 
else to do, spell each other in ringing 
their church and chapel bells all day and 
all night with no intermissions. 

According to Continental opinion, all 
Americans are rich, so the American 
tourist must pay a continuous if not a 
high tribute in consequence of this rep- 
utation. 


Previous experience had taught me 
that it was not necessary to tip largely 
or without regard to services rendered, 
as Americans oftentimes do, so I started 
out each morning with about a pound of 
coppers in my pocket of denomination 


five and ten centessimi.* These I dis- 
tributed judiciously among boatmen, 
guides and others who gave me any sort 
of service, carefully avoiding the post- 
eard fiends and beggars. 

On my first visit to Venice I was not 
so sophisticated. Then, I remember, 
when I left my hotel a great bell was 
rung in the office to summon all the 
servants of the establishment to see me 
off. It was a ‘‘touching’’ ceremony. 
Including the manager of the hotel, there 
were eleven of them ranged in line tu 


ner“ centessimi is one-fifth of a cent. 
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speed the parting guest. I recall the 
number distinctly as at the time I 
thought it looked like the line-up of a 
football squad. I was somewhat em- 
barrassed to know how to gauge exactly 
the expected tips, so, as it happened, | 
insulted the manager by giving him two 
cents, while the chap who shoved off the 
gondola, and who logically should have 
received this amount, drew a silver piece 
valued at twenty cents. 
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wretched lazzaroni never knew how near 
he came to being destroyed. I plead with 
my friend to be patient, pointing out 
that a sojourn in an Itaiian gaol had its 
drawbacks; that all Americans felt 
about it just as he did, but that beg- 
gary and thievery were national institu- 
tions and must be borne by travelers in 
Italy, as well as in most southern coun- 
tries. 

One day we planned to go to Burano, 





Casa Petrarca 


A “PENSOINE” 


Besieged on all sides by beggars and 
tip-hnnters, the Colonel’s temper, al- 


ways somewhat peppery, was sorely 
tried. A particularly persistent post- 
eard vender used to lie in wait for us 
every morning, and, despite our em- 
phatie refusal to buy, would walk along 
aside us for half a mile, shaking his 
eards in our faces and jabbering earn- 
estly. The Colonel’s veins would swell 
and his hands clench, and I had my work 
eut out in preventing homicide. That 


ON THE GRAND CANAL, 


Venezia 











VENICE 


an island in the bay about three miles 
from Venice, where lace is made under 
government supervision. While walking 
toward the little waiting of the 
steamer that was to take us there a gon- 
dolier espied us, and, after the manner 


room 


of Italians, threw up his arms and 


begged: frenziedly for our patronage. 
‘*Burano, Signor, dua lire!’’ 
I shook my head at him, but, after 
the manner of Italians, the gondolier 


would not také ‘‘no’’ for his answer, and 
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paddled his gondola after us in hot 
haste. We entered the waiting room. 
The gondolier was there. He tied his 
craft to the landing and beckoned to use 
to get aboard. There were half a dozen 
others in the waiting room, all Italians, 
and as soon as they comprehended the 
situation, every one of them, singly and 
in concert, took sides with the gondolier 
and urged us to hire him. One of them 
even went so far as to take hold of the 


young male biped everywhere, and even 
the putrid and malodorous waters of the 
Venice canals does not deter him from 
the exercise of this youthful preroga- 
tive. The adult knows better. Maybe 


he realizes that certain pestiferous in- 
sects indigenous to his soil have less 
chance of piercing his hide if he keeps 
it well encrusted. 

When Rome was mistress of the world 
—fortunately a good while ago—there 











THE BAY OF VENICE. 


Colonel’s arm to lead him to the gondola. 
A slaughter of Italians seemed imniinent, 
so I hooked my arm firmly within the 
Colonel’s and led him away, swearing 
magnificently. We left the quay amid 
the jibes and jeers of the whole beggarly 
crew and didn’t go to Burano at all. 
Bathing is not popular in Italy. I saw 
a naked boy jump out of a second-story 
into a canal one morning, but I doubt if 
he did so for the sake of cleanliness. All 
over the world boys will be boys, ‘‘ goin’ 
in swimmin’ ”’ being a diversion of the 


were 900 public baths in that city, some 
of them capable of accommodating 2,000 
or 3,000 bathers at a time. There being 
no saloons or lottery agencies then, the 
gentlemen of that period spent most of 
their time at the baths and became so 
thoroughly washed that they haven’t 
felt the need of bathing much since. The 
Vestal virgins, we are told, didn’t bathe 
at all, a custom that is still followed by 
the virgins and others of Italy. 

The ancient square of St. Mark is 
undoubtedly one of the most picturesque 
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in the world. For a lira one may go to 
the top of the new Campanile, opposite 
the eathedral. The old one toppled 
down a few years ago, only a month 
or two after I was in it. I don’t attach 
any significance to this circumstance ; 
at the same time I decided not to go 
up the new one. The mosaics in the 
cathedral have so often been described 
that it is hardly worth while to write 
about them here. They represent the 
work of centuries, and stand as an eter- 
nal monument to the wasted energies 
of man. 

Adjoining the cathedral is the Doge’s 
Palace, which contains the chambers 
once used by the infamous Council of 
Ten and the Council of Three; also Tin- 
toretto’s great painting, containing the 
largest number of figures ever put upon 
canvas. Beneath are the stone dungeons 
dark and dank, where political prisoners 
were incarcerated, and occasionally had 
their heads removed upon a block that is 
still shown the visitor. Those were parl- 
ous times! If a citizen of Venice had a 
grouch against another, it was only nec- 
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essary for him to trump up some charge 
and place a written accusation against 
the other party to the controversy in a 
box outside the palace to insure the 
prompt attention of those bloodthirsty 
**judges’’ of the Inquisition. Without 
further evidence the accused would be 
seized and dealt with summarily. In 
this way the enemies of the state were 
frequently thinned out. 

It is not susceptible of proof that the 
victims of the Inquisition ever crossed 
the Bridge of Sighs, which spans a ¢a- 
nal connecting the palace with the mu- 
nicipal prison. Howells calls this bridge 
‘‘a pathetic swindle.’’ But whatever 
may be its history, it is romantic to be- 
lieve that those of that period who were 
sentenced to death might well have 
heaved a sigh or two when they crossed 
this bridge, if they did eross it. Any- 
way, I am going to stick to the tradi- 
tion and take for granted that the luck- 
less victims of the Inquisition not only 
crossed this bridge, but sighed good and 
plenty as they looked from it for the last 
time upon the outside world. 


An Angler’s Fireside Song 


(Published by permission of the San Francisco Fly Casting Club, to whom the verses 
are dedicated, and by whom copyrighted.) 


Oh, the angler’s path is a very cheerful way 
And his road through the world is bright; 
For he lives with the laughing stream all 
day, 
With the sparkling fire at night. 


CHORUS. 


Sing hey nonny! ho nonny! 
And likewise well-a-day! 

The angler’s life is a merry, merry life, 
And that’s what the anglers say. 


Oh, the angler plays for the pleasure of the 
game, 
And his creel may be full or light; 
But the tale that he tells is just the same 
When he lies by the fire at night! 


CHORUS. 


Sing, hey nonny! ho nonny! 
And likewise well-a-day! 
We love the fire, and the merry, merry 
lyre, 
And that’s what the anglers say. 


HENRY VAN DYKE 
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No. 23—The Dying Fire 


The time comes when a man sits by his 
campfire. The moon rose early last 
night, and ’tis now well down in the West 
—morning must be near. The dampness 
slowly chilled its way through the blank- 
ets, and you have crawled stiffly out, with 
upturned coat collar, to rebuild the fire. It 
was different thirty years ago. Two miles 
away down the gulch in a little mountain 
meadow a bear ran the horse off during the 
night, at least the Kid said he heard them 
saort and go galloping through the timber, 
but you slept too soundly under the outdoor 
wagon sheet, wet with dew, to know. Last 
night the timber was suddenly lit as by a 
mountain fire; there was a bawling “honk- 
honk!” and an automobile flashed by the 
camp at twenty miles an hour. Thirty years 
ago this now fine mountain road was a 
freight wagon track—and a bear ran the 
horses off. Tonight there is not a gun in 
camp, except a .22 pistol for amusement, 
and—yes, just for Old Time’s sake!—the old 
.45 Colt’s still clings to your right hip. But 
its barrel has long ago been sawed off short 
and it is here in camp tonight, largely be- 
cause of the big lumber outfit back a few 
miles in the timber, that has all kinds of 
men coming and going at all hours of the 
day and night, some sober and honest, some 
drunk and perhaps ex-convicts. Thirty years 
ago it was different. 

There is a big white log dimly shining 
back in the brush and you go for it, as wood 
is scarce in this timberd tract. It is now a 
forst reserve, and the ranger told you what 
you could and could not do. Of course it is 
all right, perfectly proper, the trees must 
be preserved—yet it was different thirty 
years ago. You shake the old log; it is 
loose; then you bend down, hug it, and try 


to lift. The tendon in your shoulder that 
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you strained last month when you tried to 
crank an auto with one hand stings you like 
a slave-whip, and you straighten up, pant- 
ing. The log has not moved, and you gather 
up crooked old dead branches in the dark, 
aided by the little electric flashlight—that 
you did not have thirty years ago—and 
come stumbling back to the fire. The 
branches give lots of light and sparks and 
crackle, but not the steady, long-ranged heat 
glow needed under the little brown canvas 
lean-to. Thirty years ago when you loaded 
the wagon in the morning in that little 
meadow two miles down the gulch you 
picked up a two-hundred-pound sack of oats 

worth seven cents a pound then—and put 
it in over the tailboard single-handed. But 
tonight it is different. You feel pretty good 
—except for that strained shoulder, the stiff 
hip joint that has rested on the damp 
ground the fore part of the night; and the 
old bullet wound in the left leg does ache 
a bit, but that’s all right. But the old log 
back in the brush gleams like a stone, and 
where is the strength that hoisted the oats 
over the tailboard? 

Today you saw a deer, and did not shoot. 
You had no. gun, and besides the deer was 
tame. Out of season—-so you ate bacon last 
night for supper. It was different thirty 
years ago. Then fresh meat made hunger 
fragrance up the gulch for a mile, and the 
creek was alive with trout. You had no 
time to fish that night two miles down the 
gulch, so you took the old six-gun—it was 
new then, and long-barreled—sneaked to the 
edge of a little pool and shot a big three- 
pounder, lazily finning it in the backwater. 
You didn’t hit him, but he came to the sur- 
face, belly up, and you scooped him out 
with your big, whité hat, and had trout for 
supper as well as deer haunch. It is differ- 
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ent tonight. The law says you must not take 
trout with powder and ’tis a proper law, a 
good law—but it was different thirty years 
ago. To have killed that half-tame doe yes- 
terday afternoon would have been like 
shooting a calf in the corral. What’s the 
use! 

There is a little trickle of rain—hope 
morning will hurry up—and your head aches 
dully. Too much fat, I guess, and coffee 
at night keeps one awake—and you know 
what the doctor said. 

Thirty years ago there wasn’t any doctor, 
and tonight you reach suddenly into your 
vest pocket and take two belated pills. A 
little pepsin and cascara was not needed 
thirty years ago, but those grinding years in 
the cities have robbed one of his strength— 
you glance at the old white log back in the 
brush—and you no longer eat pie crust. 
Milk disagrees with your liver—guess I'd 
better take an extra pellet or I'll be done 
up tomorrow. 

Oh, yes! I’ve tried that, and it no longer 
works. “Get out, exercise, Man! Get tired 
out, get some fresh air in your lungs, rough 
it, and you'll eat like a horse and sleep like 
a log. Look at Me!” Sure. But what is 
one man’s food is another’s poison, and you 
have no more nerves than a barrel of lard, 
and have never been sick a day in your 
adult life, nor have you been through the 
Grind. The Killing Grind, where a man 
comes up against the greatest men in his 
line in the world, and if he would win even 
a little against them he must, bit by bit, bar- 
ter away his youth, his strength, Life itself. 
While he was fighting their brains they 
robbed him of his stomach. 

And as a fighting force Man is but a 
stomach with five tentacles, a cousin to the 
starfish. In one of his radiating arms he 
has developed the ends of the nerve into a 
fatty substance he calls a brain and it is 
his fighting weapon. Two of the other arms 
push him toward his food and the other two 
arms push his food into the upper end of 
the open tube he calls his body. Man toa 
starfish is what*a Queen Ann cottage is to 
a barn—just a little fancier, that’s all. 
Looked at under a Marian microscope they 
are much alike. One crawls on the bottom 
of a water ocean, the other crawls on the 
bottom of an air ocean. And when we tell 
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our boys to “develop your brain,” the ad- 
vice is useless unless we also add, “and keep 
your stomach.” 

One’s breath congeals on one’s glasses, 
and you take them off to wipe them, and 
glance at the moon, now lower in the West. 
There are two moons, one a shadowy affair 
just above the real one. The starmen have 
not named it, but the doctor calls it “astig- 
matism.” 

Doctors have queer names for things, 
even for another fur-trimmed moon in the 
sky. It was different thirty years ago. It 
is hard enough to center one front sight on 
a grouse’s neck, to say nothing of two, one 
of said sights being an uncertain shadow. 
There are several reasons why there is no 
rifle in camp. 

And yesterday, during the rain squall, you 
lay under a_ sloping rock—maybe there's 
where you got that touch of rheumatism 
and watched twenty-one hunters pass you 
in a little over an hour. Some of them had 
on red coats, and almost all of them had red 
bandanas round their necks, but it doesn’t 
seem to do much good. Killing redcoats 
seems about as popular a sport today as it 
was in “Seventy-Six.” It’s very fine to hunt, 
but is somewhat boresome to be hunted, es- 
pecially by some fool with a high-power ri- 
fle and a wild insanity to shoot at every- 
thing that moves, from a songbird to a fel- 
low man. It was different thirty years ago. 

Yes, the eyes, the stomach and the mus- 
cles are not as good as they were then. And 
there has. a Mystery departed from the 
Hills. Wordsworth has phrased the idea in 
his “Ode on, the Intimations of Immortality” 
but there are others of us who think differ- 
ently. Personally I am an agnostic, which 
is a fancy Greek way of saying, “I don’t 
know,” and I believe that man is but a 
walking campfire, and that both burn down, 
smoulder into old age and go out forever, 
just alike. Yet, each translating the feel- 
ing as he will, with Wordsworth or many 
others, each one differently, there has a 
Mystery departed from the Hills. This is 
not a primeval wood, it is a forest reserve. 
And ’tis well, yet ’twas different thirty years 
ago. In “The Light That Failed”—my fa- 
vorite book, by the way—-Kipling has Dick 
Heldar, blind, stop the camel in the night 
that he may “hear the desert talk.” A dry 
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grass pod, and a bit of soil crumpling into 
a rain wash answers him, and he goes on. 
Would that I could write like that! A tre- 
mendous painting in a dozen words. And 
tonight the wilderness whispers and silently 
strains to tell us something, but mixed with 
it all, like the rumble of street traffic under- 
lying a violin solo, is the worry of the dis- 
tant Grind, and a shamefaced wish that the 
janitor would turn on the steam heat. Then 
far away, faintly on the morning wind, car- 
ried by the dawn-fog, comes—no, it isn’t a 
wolf-howl—comes the whistle of a locomo- 
tive. And the people in the Pullmans are 
sound asleep—but it’s only a freight train! 

This camping out isn’t what it used to 
be, but one thing is sure if the rest is 
dampness, the next time we come it will 
be with a pneumatic mattress, and a cot, 
too—and we have packed our last pack. 
That sixty ponds down the slope across the 
creek, through, over and under the fallen 
timber, not only made red sore spots on our 
shoulders, but the same things on our ideas 
of camping. And the ankle, even if we did 
favor it all we could, the effort awoke the 
old sprain of last spring, and even if we 
were bold, bad hunters, roughing it as we 
did thirty years ago, having a bully good 
time—you bet!—we’d liked to have had the 
hickory cane to use down that. log-strewn 
mountain side—or else a hotel porter to car- 
ry the pack. I’m thoroughly ashamed of 
myself, just as you are, with silver in your 
hair and two fuzzy moons now dim in the 
western sky, but that’s the flat truth. I 
wonder if I was a fool to do all this—it was 
different thirty years ago. 

And now comes breakfast. The dew-wet 
grass is knee-high to the creek, and one 
doesn’t like to get his feet damp this early 
in the morning, and have to stand around. 
It is all right if one is walking, but not oth- 
erwise. Somehow there comes a vision of a 
clean napkin, and I wonder what Congress 
did with the tariff bill yesterday—but who 
wants a morning paper in camp? Non- 
sense. We go camping to get away from 
what we give the rest of our life to gain, 
and when the ranger comes along about sun- 
up and volunteers the information that “The 
Pups beat the Whales, score seven to five,” 
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and we wish he were a more intelligent 
man so we could ask him the price of Steel 
Common. Camping is a compromise be- 
tween inherited instincts and acquired hab- 
its, and the older one gets the more the lat- 
ter crop out, plus fur-trimmed two-moons 
and stiff joints. Making moonlit love to sev- 
en different girls a week was all right thir- 
ty years ago, but now it is liable to cost 
money, and walking three days to enjoy thir- 
ty minutes of butchering is much the same 
story. About the time a man puts on glasses 
and broad-toed patent leathers, his desire to 
kill undergoes a change. From saving the 
nation at the rate of sixteen to one, politics 
becomes a humorous game, and may the 
best-bought man win! If the grouse and the 
doe are enjoying themselves—why, let ’em. 
We have no desire to eat them, not out of 
any consideration for the wild denizens of 
the dells, but because of dyspepsia. 

Anyway, the next time this man goes a 
camping he goes in an automobile, he eats 
at a table, sits in a chair, sleeps in a bed, 
has his morning bath, kills nothing but time, 
and enjoys life. That’s the acquired habit 
part of it. 

Kicking a “hip pocket” in the sod for 
one’s hip joint—let it rain on the bed—gob- 
bling anything handy to eat, racing the high 
summits for a problemtatical shot, that is 
inherited instinct—but that was thirty years 
ago. When one is too tired to sleep, and 
“exercise” costs eighteen pounds of weight 
and eighteen tons of vital energy in a 
month, ’tis time to swear off roughing it, 
and take up the study of relative values. 

And still . . I love the Outdoors more 
than ever. The Killing Grind of inventing 
a new plot in the world’s literature against 
such men as Kipling or Mark Twain, gives 
one a keener, closer knowledge of the rela- 
tive value of the calm, high summits, the 
cloisters of the woods and the solid sea of 
the western deserts. And although the Mys- 
tery of the Hills has departed, in its place 
has come a friendship, a fellowship with 
all things wild and free, and my fire glow- 
ing in the grate this snowy night tells me 
the story of its wild brother in the Hills, 
and of the grim-jawed man who sat and 
watched the coming of the dawn. 
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All are acquainted with that delightsome 
poem of Longfellow’s, sometimes called “A 
March Day,” and beginning: 


“The day is cold, and dark and dreary, 
It rains, and the wind i never weary.” 


But there is nothing cold, dark and dreary 
about a March day to your true lover of the 
gentle art, for March is pre-eminently the 
month for dreams and plans; the first be- 
cause the character of March weather is so 
confining; the latter because the following 
month in many states marks the opening of 
the trout season. And of course the near 
approach of the fishing season conjures 
with our imagination, but we are not satis- 
fied with mere fire visions and pipe dreams; 
we must find tasks for our anxious fingers. 
A few catch the angling fever in February, 
but with most of us it is not until the warm- 
tng sun of March hints of laughing streams 
and lifting flowers that we get out the 
tackle and fall to cleaning and polishing. 

Now, I am not one to miss the full joy 
of the present by anticipating the pleasure 
to come. I believe there is a full meed of 
pleasure for all of us in each day, and in 
each hour of the day. It is a part of my 
life-creed to enjoy the present; then I have 
the greater capacity for enjoying the good 
things of the future. To the angler the 
chief joy of March is found in handling 
tackle and getting it ready for the open sea- 
son. A loved rod, well cared for, will last a 
lifetime, while a better grade tool in the 
hands of a careless fisherman will have but 
a short existence. One reason I advo- 
cate high grade tackle is because an expen- 
sive article is likely to receive more and 
better care than a cheap article. ‘Neverthe- 
less, as just intimated, a cheap rod or reel 
will give good service if but a modicum of 
care be bestowed. And with the passing 


years a bit of tackle, be it rod or simple 
lure, increases in value. 

So now, dreaming by the fireplace, we 
carefully clean our rods, re-shellac and var- 
nish, stopping often to dip into some delight- 
ful angling book that fairly brings the scent 
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of the moist woods and the riot of the water 


into our very presence. Then there are the 
reels to be gone over, carefully cleaned, 
oiled and readjusted; a single reel offers 
occupation for one long, delightful evening. 
The beauty of taking time by the foretop is 
not simply that she has no back-hair, but 
because in so doing we have leisure to en- 
joy our little unimportant task to the full. 
We live so fast, accomplish so much per 
hour, that we have no time to enjoy our 
work. In heaven’s name let us take time 
to enjoy our play-work. And there are the 
hooks and lures, not to mention the dirty, 
scarred, but oh so precious, fly-book, with 
its collection of bedraggled fuzzy-wuzzies. 
Don’t talk about new flies so long as the 
old ones will hold together. 

Bless you, March is not a long month; 
our gentle, homely tasks are so many that 
strange, quixotic April is upon us almost 
before we expected her. After all, it is 
these little tasks, the getting ready, with 
the accompanying dreams, that makes ang- 
ling unlike any other sport on the face of 
the earth. Let us enjoy it to the full. 

I can not too strongly express my grate- 
ful thanks to the brothers throughout the 
United States for their kind words and 
promises of co-operation in this “our” Ang- 
ling Department. I am almost tempted to 
let you peep over my shoulders tonight and 
read with me some of the letters. There 
lies before me a whole bundle of them, from 
nearly all the states and a few foreign coun- 
tries. We are going to have a friendly, 
helpful Angling Department, and it is yours 
and mine—ours. Again, thank you all! 

O. W. SMITH, Angling Editor. 


Letter No. 10.—Are Rainbow Trout 
Piscivorous. 


Editor Angling Department:—We are hav- 
ing quite a discussion here as to whether or 
not rainbow trout are more inclined to a 
fish diet than our native brook trout, and 
have determined to leave the question with 
you. Cc. J. BRYANT, a 
65 
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Answer.—lI presume by “brook trout” you 
mean the Eastern fish, or charr. Now, my 
answer will not coincide with the opinion 
of the fish savants, for they are agreed upon 
the negative’ side ofthe question. From 
my experience with rainbow, as introduced 
tish, I have found them more ready to take 
live minnows than are our native charr, 
therefore I incline to the affirmative side 
of the question. Of course you understand 
I am speaking of introduced rainbow and 
not of the fish in its native home. Apropos 
of the question: Last summer I wrote the 
Bureau of Fisheries, Washington, D. C., re- 
garding the matter and received the follow- 
ing reply: ‘You are informed that the rain- 
bow trout has generally been regarded as 
characteristically an insect-eating fish. This 
is perhaps due to the fact that in many of 
its native waters there is not much else for it 
to feed upon. There is probably no salmon, 
trout or charr that will not resort to fish 
diet if available. It is doubtful, however, ev- 
erything else being equal, if the rainbow 














“A live minnow shall be my bait.” 


trout would be more piscivorous than the 
common eastern charr. Where the native 
charr is sufficiently abundant to afford sat- 
isfactory fishing, or to enable it, by protec- 
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tion or. fish culture, to be brought to that 
condition, it is believed to be inadvisable to 
introduce a competitive non-indigenous fish. 
Many fish culturists regard the rainbow 
trout as an excellent substitute for the na- 
tive charr in waters that changed physical 
conditions have rendered uninhabitable by 
the latter.” So there you have it, science 
against plain fisherman. But though the 


rainbow is not inclined to a fish diet, when 
next I go night-fishing for “silver-sides,” a 
live minnow shall be my bait.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 11.—Books on the Classification 
of Fish. 


Editor Angling Department:—Can you tell 
me of any satisfactory book upon the clas- 
sification of fish, especially the more com- 
mon species? I desire something not too 
technical and yet sufficiently accurate. 

N. L. LEVENSKE. 

Answer.—There are several books upon 
the market purporting to be about what you 
desire, yet none are wholly satisfactory. The 
best and most satisfactory book I know is 
“American Food and Game Fishes,” by Jor- 
dan and Evermann, published by Double- 
day, Page & Co., though it is rather scien- 
tific, yet it is very readable. You will never 
be sorry if you invest in it. “Favorite Fish 
and Fishing,” by Henshall, published by 
The Outing Co., as well as the author’s 
other hook, “Bass, Pike, Perch and Others,” 
Ma millan Co., are good and satisfactory; 
the latter is especially readable, informa- 
tional and altogether satisfactory. “Familiar 
Fish,” by McCarthy, Appleton, is another of 
the stand-bys. I would be guilty did I not 
mention Louis Rhead’s “Bait Fishing for 
Common Fishes,” Scribners, a book that 
deals more largely with tackle than the oth- 
ers but one that any bookish angler should 
have in his library. There are others, 
scores of them, from Goode’s “American 
Fishes,” Dana Estes & Co., down to the lat- 
est outpouring of the ever-busy press, but 
those I have given will form the nucleus of 
a library upon our common fishes, than 
which there is no more interesting study. 
Long ago it was remarked that “it is not all 
of fishing to fish,” and the gathering of 
books upon our favorite subject is a pleas-. 
urable pastime. I look up from my desk to 
rows on rows of books, many of which have 
to do with woods and waters, yet I am not 
satisfied. The day is passed when the 
bookish angler is an object of scorn. More 
and more we as a cult are crowning Izaak 
Walton.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 12.—A New Hook. 


I have a friend who pokes unlimited fun 
at the man who devotes his energies to the 
perfecting of tackle, thinking, no doubt, that 
he might be more profitably engaged; but 
I, I think the one who adds his mite to the 
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sum of the world’s clean pleasure is accom- 
plishing more for the good of mankind than 
he who simply produces a machine to make 
one man do the work of twenty. Some 
things are as worth while as the Almighty 
Dollar. I am always glad to receive the new 
bits of tackle, the latest thought of the prac- 
tical angler. The Waltonite bringing some 
new wrinkle in his pocket is always wel- 
come at the Angler’s Fireside. Of course 
not half the stuff produced will live, but 
then some of it will. 











A new hook. 


Here we have a new hook, now made for 
trout fishing but later to be produced in 
bass sizes. Take a good look at it and tell 
us what you think. You get the idea; simp- 
ly unhook the shank of the double hook 
from the small eyed hook to which the line 
is attached, then run the sharp end of the 
shank up through the grasshopper, leaving 
the double hooks protruding as in the illus- 
tration, then snap on the line-hook, and 
there you are. Would be mighty hard for 
even that wise old trout down there in the 
Jam Pool to steal that bait. I am not just 
sure about the double hook, some of us be- 
ing opposed to the idea, but made in a 
single I am reasonably sure that it would 
prove a boon in ’hopper fishing for trout. A 
larger size could be successfully used for 
dead frogs and minnows when bass fishing. 
Sometimes it is exceedingly difficult to 
make a dead bait last and act in a natural 
manner, and this idea may help solve the 
problem.—O. W. 8. 


Letter No. 13.—An Evening With the 
Bullheads. 
Editor Angling Department:—I am won- 
dering if you can find room by the side of 
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the fire for one who fishes for bullheads, 
yes, just bullheads? I have no time to jour- 
ney into the far country for bass and trout, 
but while bullheads are to be found in our 
mill pond I am content. Ordinarily we do 
not fish for them until after the sun has 
set and darkness settles down; then we 
build a good big fire well back on the shore 
so that we can see to extract the hook 
when one of the fish takes it into his fool 
head to swallow everything but the pole, as 
often happens. Yes, we use a plain pole, 
fifteen or sixteen feet long, to which is at- 
tached a strong line and rather large hook. 
We bait with raw beef; if a little “high” 
all the better, at least so we think. We 
have caught as many as thirty-five to a 
single rod in the course of an evening. Let 
me assure you that while my description 
may sound a wee bit primitive, it is real 
sport. I do not know what a man with a 
light rod would do, for we lift the bull- 
heads right out of the water by main 
strength, and I tell you it does one good to 
hear the big fellows hit the ground witn a 
dull “plunk.” Come and go with us some 
time next summer, Mr. Angling Editor, and 
I am certain that you will agree with me. 
Cc. K. L. LAYNE. 


Answer.—I have fished for bullheads in 
exactly the same way and am not ashamed 
of it, either; indeed your letter brings it all 
to mind and I would be glad to go right now. 
After all, true joy is not found in the best 
of tackle, but inside the man. I value good 
tackle and could I afford it would use none 
but the best. However, I have learned 
that tackle is not everything. And, as sly 
as you keep it, even the lordly trout has 
but little on the bullhead when properly 
dressed and fried. Here I join with you— 
to the bullheads.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 14.—Fishing for Carp. 


Editor Angling Department:—Will you 
kindly tell me if carp are considered game 
fish, and if so, how they may be caught? 

CARP FISHER. 


Answer.—Properly speaking, carp are not 
game fish, but they may be taken on a 
hook, popular belief to the contrary notwith- 
standing. As to their value as food, well, 
we will not take up that matter just now. 
Be it understood, carp are exceedingly shy, 
far more so than most people imagine, so to 
successfully angle for them requires not a 
little skill. The most approved method is 
by baiting, that is, the fish are fed at a 
given spot for several mornings or until 
they are in the habit of resorting to some 
particular pool or bay; then the angler sets 
a rod (I prefer one of seven or eight ounces 
fitted with a double multiplying reel), and 
retires for a short distance. If he uses a 








Not taken on a hook. 


float he can easily tell when he has a bite, 
but as the carp is a slow feeder it is a wise 
plan to give the fish plenty of time to swal- 
low the bait. Because of its leisurely habits a 
float is not a necessity. Probably the best 
bait is a made dough-ball, of which carp 
seem especially fond; lacking that, almost 
any bait will do, earthworms, grubs, min- 
nows, ete. If anyone thinks there is no 
sport in playing a carp, let him try con- 
clusions with a ten-pound fish, and he will 
be surprised. They do know how to fight. 
If carp are not game fish, still they are capa- 
ble of affording a certain sort of sport. Dur- 
ing the last year I have had some corres- 
pondence with a man who tells of catching 
the fish on regular floating baits, but it 
sounds a little bit too carpy for even an ang- 
ling editor to swallow.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 15.—White and Yellow Bass. 


Editor 
please supply me with some facts regarding 
the so-called white and yellow basses and 
how I may differentiate between them? Are 
they true bass, members of the black bass 
family? Enclosed you will find stamped en- 
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velope for reply. 
Answer.—You 
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H. K., Florida. 


are laboring 
common misconception, to- 
the black bass is a_ bass, 
belongs to another family, 
sunfish, “centrarchide.” So, strictly 


evidently 


speaking, this lord of the fresh water 
is not a bass at all. The bass family is 
composed largely of marine fishes, there be- 
ing, if I remember correctly, only two 
fresh water members, the white and yellow 
bass, concerning which you write. The sci- 
entific name of the true bass family is “ser- 
ranide.” The white bass, “roccus chrysops,” 
is found in the upper Mississippi River, Lake 
Erie, Lake Michigan, lower Ohio and conflu- 
ents. The yellow bass, “Morone interrupta,” 
might be called a cousin to the white bass, 
though it belongs to a different genus; is 
found in the lower Mississippi River and its 
branches, sometimes of course in the lower 
Ohio. One might almost say that the yellow 
bass is the southern form of the white bass, 
though it would not be strictly true. Com- 
pared with the white bass it has a some- 
what longer head with a body not quite so 
deep, aside from which they are very simi- 
lar in shape. The color of the white bass 
is silvery with green reflections, while that 
of the yellow fish is somewhat bronzy. 
Now note: The dorsal fins of the white bass 
are entirely separate, while those of the yel- 
low are joined; the former has teeth at the 
base of the tongue, the latter none; the 
anal rays of the former, III, 11 or 12; the 
latter, III, 9. Both are important game and 
food fishes. The editor never tires of writ- 
ing of this fish and later will supply a little 
write-up of a day with the white bass.— 


O. W.S. 


The Automatic Question 
(Concluded from last month.) 





I am quite often asked 
regarding the automat- 
ic’s length of life, a mat- 
ter which it is extremely 
difficult to talk upon. 

* The modern self - acting 
winch is a good, well-made reel and will 
give the careful angler long and faithful 
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service, which can also be said of almost 
any “honor-made” angling paraphernalia. Do 
not think from the foregoing that the auto- 
matics are any less reliable than other 
reels. The best and most perfect reel ob- 
tainable will hardly last a season in one 
man’s hands, while in the hands of an- 
other will last a lifetime. I have the first 
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Martin Automatic. Comes in several sizes, 
ranging in price from $5.00 to $8.00. Wound 
with milled drum. Positive lock break. Fric- 
tion clutch, line may be pulled from reel 
when fully wound. Throw off, allows re- 
lease of spring when notin use. This is one 
of the fine reels, well made of the best ma- 
terial throughout. Can have head of drum 
engraved with a monogram if you so desire. 
a Sac in size from small, 75, to large, 225 
eet. 


automatic I purchased, and today it is as 
ready for service and as reliable as it was 
five years ago. Never has it hesitated or 
refused to act upon my command, I have 
experimented with the several reels used to 
illustrate this article and have found all of 
them just what their makers said they were. 
The difference between them is largely a 
matter of price, weight, shape and conveni- 
ence. One man might select one, while an- 
other would turn to a different winch and 
both men would get splendid service out of 
their selection. This matter of care, “per- 
sonal equation,” if you please—cannot be 
over-emphasized, because of it I have almost 
ceased recommending any article of tackle. 
What one man calls care, to another is 
cousin to abuse. A grain of sand in the 
mechanism of a reel will work irreparable 
injury, yet some men will let a high-priced 
winch lay about camp or kick about the 
floor of a boat, then complain because it 
goes to pieces. Let me say right here that 


to date I have never had a reel fail me save 
for cause. No, I am not boosting for the 
makers; Iam simply stating facts. The au- 
tomatic, the reel that “runs itself,” is a con- 
stant temptation to Tom Pry; he just must 
see “how it works.” There is no reason 
why a man should not go at the “innards” 
of any reel if he so desires, but personally 
I’d rather pay the small charge the manu- 
facturer levies, and have it properly ad- 
justed. Remember always, it is to the mak- 
er’s interest to so construct a reel that it 
will last, stand up under hard service. Re- 
member you can ruin an eight-dollar auto- 
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Utica. A new reel selling at $5.00. New 
style finger lever. New locking device, sim- 
ple, effective. A different spring release 
from all others. Holds 50 yds. All parts of 
hard metal. Edges reinforced. Compact and 


light. 
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Kelso Automatic. Made in one size only, 
100 yds, and sells at even $5.00. Spring has 
friction release at both ends, fish can run be- 
yond length of spring, can be run down with- 
out danger of breaking. Wind with mille’ 
drum. Material, aluminum. Flexible line 
guide. Positive finger break. Well made, 
durable. 


matic with a five-cent screwdriver. I 
strongly recommend the user of the auto- 
matic, any good reel as for that, to return 
the winch to the maker once a year for 
adjustment and cleaning. 





At the very commence- 
ment of this paragraph 
I desire to say that I am 
not recommending any 
particular reel. I could 
not without knowing 
what you want a reel to do and something 
regarding yourself. Personal equation is a 
more important factor in the selection of 
tackle than many fellows realize. Now, I 
have spent years studying the reel ques- 
tion and last summer tried out the five reels- 
which are used to illustrate this article, 
always under the same conditions, and un- 
varyingly they give satisfaction. Certainly 
I am not exactly a duffer with reels, and 
have used automatics for some five years, 
yet there is no reason under the sun why 
any man would not find the reels I have 
used satisfactory. There is a difference in 
weight and methods of “winding-up,” as in- 
dicated below each cut, yet the principle in 
each case remains the same. My advice to 
any ne contemplating the purchase of such 
a reel is to enter into correspondence with 
each firm regarding their reels. They will 
point out the good points; then buy the one 
that you think will meet your requirements. 
Do not think for one moment that I use an 
automatic exclusively, for I do not. For fly- 
fishing with light rod there is nothing equal 
to the single action, and when it comes to 
bait casting you can use only a multiplier, 
nothing else will do. I use no reel to the 
exclusion of all others, but I use all reels 
to the exclusion of any one particular make. 
What did you say? “Have you not some fa- 
vorite winch?” Well, yes; but for the life 
of me I do not know what it is. 
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Trout Lore 
Chapter 3.—Nuptial Dress and Etiquette. 





Any angler who has 
fished for the eastern 
brook trout along 
towards the fag end of 
the season, when the 
ripened leaves of the 
sumac begin to whisper of frosts to come, 
knows full well what I mean by “nuptial 
dress.” Is there in Nature a creature more 
beautiful than “Salvelinus fontinalis’” when 
on courting bent? Then, if ever, he de- 
serves the appellation, “flower of fishes.” 
What August angler has not heard the 
phrase, “glow of the trout’? No one who 
has taken the fish late in the season will 
quarrel with that word “glow,” for actually 
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AT SPAWN- 
ING TIME 











the body is possessed of an irradiate bril- 
liancy impossible of description. Then, too, 
the texture of the skin is somehow differ- 
ent from other fishes, a condition to be ex- 
pressed only by the word “velvety.” To me 
fishing for brook trout is comparable only 
to picking violets in the springtime, and I 
have much the same feeling when I be- 
hold a basket of carefully packed and pre- 
served speckled trout that I have when I 
see a generous bowl of native violets on the 
drawing-room table. No, I am not going to 
attempt the impossible and describe a trout 
garbed in nuptial robes; I leave that task 
for the poet and painter. 
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We who have angled 
much for the speckled 
beauties have learned 
through experience to 
seek them as the open 
season wanes well up 
towards the head waters 
of streams; indeed even little, unimportant 
confluents, possessed of scarce six inches 
of water save in seldom pools, will turn 
out pound fish and even better. To those 
unacquainted with the habits of this lover 
of the rills, the size of such fish as one 
sometimes takes from the little creeks will 
be a matter of surprise. Only last season 
along towards the last days of August, 
I was fishing a certain famous trout 
stream with but meagre results; then 
one day I made my way to a _ dis- 
tant hay marsh, where I knew a little 
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“My, but he is a beauty!” 


spring creek found its source, a stream so 
small and unimportant as not to have “hon- 
orable mention” upon the maps. One could 
not much wonder that the map-makers had 
missed the stream altogether, for rods at a 
time it made its way beneath the ground, 
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and when its waters did smile up at the glar- 
ing sky, it was through an opening only a 
few inches wide. Yet from that creek I 
took six fish, each the exact replica of the 
others, in size and beauty equaling anything 
taken from the larger stream. Perhaps had 
I remained longer I might have doubled or 
even trebled the catch, but six were all I 
could use and to take more would have 
been to have laid myself open to a certain 
charge which I hope I never justly deserved. 
Perhaps those fish were seeking colder wa- 
ter but their brilliant coloring seemed to in- 
dicate that the reproductive instinct was 
strong upon them. Late in the season I 
have found large fish away up where there 
was not sufficient water to cover their back 
fins, and have lain for hours watching their 
interesting courtship. Even a stream ap- 
parently possessed of only a few fish will 
turn out an unbelievable number during the 
spawning season. It is this habit of the 
trout, ever seeking waters higher up as the 
season wanes, that leads the experienced fly 
fisherman to visit the pool above when he 
misses large fish in a pool before-time in- 
habited. But the fishing of the little 
streams deserves a chapter by itself, and 
those interested in such fishing are invited 
to wait for Chapter Ten, where the matter 
will be somewhat fully treated. 

Perhaps nowhere will we find a better 
description of a trout courtship than in “The 
Trouts of America,” by Mr. William C. Har- 
ris, than whom no ichthyological writer is 
more competent to write. 
He says: “Arrived at the 
spawning grounds in Oc- 
tober or later on, the fe- 
male shapes with indus- 
trious care a little nest in 
the gravel, fanning it clean with her tail 
and removing the larger pebbles in her 
mouth; the male, all the while, moving 
slowly and gracefully above, below and 
around his mate, as if to let her see and 
admire the gorgeous bridal robe of olive 
velvet and gold with which nature has 
adorned him. After displaying for a few 
moments with natural vanity the beauty of 
his nuptial array, he approaches her, rubs 
his bedy against her side; and soon after 
she enters the nest, emits a few eggs, which 
the male fertilizes by ejecting milt upon 
them. This process continues until the re- 
productive act is ended. Scarcely five per 
cent of the ova of the female is productive, 
owing to several causes, the main one be- 
ing the destruction of the eggs by hordes of 
minnows and other spawn-eating animals; 
the trout, both male and female, leaving the 
Ova unprotected immediately after spawn- 
ing.” 

Numbers of trout are taken during the 
spawning season, for then the opportuni- 
ties for the poacher are almost unlimited. 
The fish are in shallow water and almost 
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unprotected and can be 
easily speared and shot. 
Indeed one who under- 
stands the fish’s ways 
can even take them in 
their hands, though only 
the knowing can do that. 
Again and again I have 
visited trout streams during the spawning 
season only to find the banks of open pools 
well-ornamented with empty rifle and shot- 
gun shells. Of course it would be very easy 
to net the fish, and no doubt numbers are 
so taken. One reason why many streams 
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remain practically unprotected is because 
in the Middle West October and November 
are the open months for hunting and the 
game wardens are busy elsewhere; but I 
am persuaded that some time could be ad- 
vantageously spent by game wardens guard- 
ing the trout streams. The illegal fisher- 
man is bad enough at any time, but when 
he becomes a fish-murderer he deserves no 
sympathy or consideration. Why in mercy’s 
name continue to plant fry if we are not 
going to protect the adult fish when they 
most need protection? 


Ice Fishing 


Nearly every angler who lives in a cold 
climate is acquainted with this sport in one 
form or another. In some localities one 
sees the ice dotted with little board houses, 
each sheltering a solitary fisherman. Of 
course if one is to make a business of the 
work, or a business of the sport, some shel- 
ter is necessary, for on a broad, wind-swept 
lake the cold is something to remember. 
However, for the man who takes one day or 
so during the winter, a house may be dis- 
pensed with, providing he wears an unlim- 














“If you strike a day when the ‘croppie’ are 
feeding.” 


ited quantity of good, warm clothing and 
buiids an “Indian fire” at which to warm 
chilled fingers. The angler, acquainted with 


every bay and cove of a lake, will discover 
that he has to do with a strange, limitless 
winter plain when he visits the ice-bound 
scene of his summer pleasures. Probably 
the first thing that will impress him will be 
the apparent enlargement of perhaps a 
small lake, the second, as has been inti- 
mated, will be the cold. A warm day in 
the woods will prove a cold one if unpro- 
tected on the ice; while a cold day in the 
woods will be impossible where the winds 
have undisputed sway. Still ice-fishing is a 
sport which every angler should indulge in 
at least once during Jack Frost’s reign. 
Probably no month of the year is quite so 
pleasant for the sport as March, for then 
the mounting sun alleviates the cold some- 
what, and the fish seem possessed of a 
more pronounced appetite; then, too, to go 
in March ministers to that roving impulse 
which comes to all of us when spring ap- 
proaches. As a boy on the farm I noticed 
that in March the cattle even responded to 
the urge of springtime, and journeyed far 
from the sheltered feeding-yard, even plow- 
ing through knee-deep snow, just for the 
sake of moving, apparently. In many ways 
we show our kinship to the brute. 

As to the outfit, well, it need not be elab- 
orate, though a tip-up is a convenience. 
Simply a quarter-inch board some eighteen 
inches long, about two and a half inches 
wide at one end and tapering to an inch at 
the other. Six inches or so from the 
smaller end the board is pierced with a 
three-quarter-inch hole. You get the idea— 
a stick is thrust through the hole and the 
contrivance is placed at the edge of the 
hole in the ice; the line and hook attached 
to the smaller end. So when a fish bites, 
down goes the small end and up the large, 
wigwagging the news of a strike to the 
watching fisherman. You can make the tip- 
up as elaborate as you please and paint it 
red if you desire, but a tip-up is a tip-up, 
however it is made. One can watch a dozen 
even if he has courage enough to cut so 
many holes. Lacking: a shaped tip-up the 
angler may simply thrust a twig into the 
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snow on the surface or if no snow, then cut 
a notch in the ice. I have taken my Bristol 
casting rod and in conjunctfon with the troll- 
ing plug made a rod for ice fishing, but 
handling a reel even on a March day is cold 
work, and sharp lower edge of the ice may 
work havoc with a fish line. But whatever 
outfit is used, the fisherman will enjoy a 
unique outing. Just a word regarding bait 
and I will draw these rambling remarks to 
a close. Probably the best winter bait is 
live minnows, easily secured at a_ spring 
hole or close in shore by cutting a hole 
through the ice; second to minnows I 
should say earthworms by all odds, found 
along open streams, beneath sawdust piles, 
anywhere where the ground is not too 
deeply frozen to make getting at them 
overly difficult. In passing let me add that 
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you can always secure earthworms where 
they are to be found in summer providing 
you are willing to dig deep enough, -for 
they simply retire beyond the range of frost 
and coil up, perhaps “sleep.” 

This number of Outdoor Life falls into 
your hands just.as the first soft rays of 
spring hint of warm days to come, reviving 
the slumbering angler’s passion and urging 
us t fare forth in search of adventure. So, 
as a palliative, try winter angling. If you 
are so fortunate as to strike a day when the 
perch or “croppie” are feeding you will re- 
turn at night more than satisfied; and 
whether you catch a fish or not, if you are 
of the right sort you will enjoy your dinner 
as you have not for days and find yourself 
willing to await the arrival of Opening Day. 


Fish and English 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It seems a shame 
that so charming a writer as Charles Brad- 
ford should devote the larger part of his 
space in the January Outdoor Life to at- 
tacks on newspaper articles and their au- 
thors. The vagaries of the space writer are 
almost too well known to deserve comment. 
The Dr. Alsburg referred to is probably 
much chagrined at the puerile article about 
him and his ideas, and quite as probably 
does not himself deserve the verbal bom- 
bardment of Mr. Bradford. It is neverthe- 
less true that outside of one little corner 
composed of New York and New England 
the people of the United States know noth- 
ing of “skate flaps” or mussels, and these 
are not “commonly” eaten in this country. 
As for the delicious swordfish steaks— 
orders for them are disregarded, prayers are 
unanswered and money spurned, when one 
tries to get them west of New York. 

And the poor “pencil-pusher”’! He had 
been having a good time with the muskie 
and had crowned him his “king of fish’— 
“(meaning fishes)”. How surprised he must 
be to find himself flayed alive by the noted 
fisherman-writer, Charles Bradford! To be 
called an “illiterate, unenlightened, author- 
struck (?) neophyte” and other vitriolic 
names, just because he had the temer- 


ity to write about his favorite sport! 

Must all keep silence while the oracle 
speaks? May not the barefoot boy, with 
cut pole and worm bait, chant the uncouth 
praises of his rude sport, without being 
flogged and berated by this autocrat? Most 
of us have not had his opportunities. 

In our ignorance, some millions of Eng- 
lish-speaking people follow many of the lex- 
icographers in the use of the word “fish” 
as a collective noun. The titles of the two 
books nearest at hand are, “Favorite Fish 
and Fishing,” by Henshall, and “Where, 
When and How to Catch Fish on the East 
Coast of Florida,” by Gregg. Opening Camp’s 
“The Fine Art of Fishing,’ the very first 
sentence to catch the eye reads: “Dark- 
skinned fish, these, from long residence in 
deep water, well shaded,” etc. The same 
test of Holder’s “Big Game at Sea” produces 
a page headed “The Taking of Big Game 
Fishes,” and, immediately below, in the text, 
“To find big game fish,” etc. 

All of us delight in “Fishing Facts and 
Fancies” and hope Charles Bradford will 
never grow weary of his task of writing 
them, but why should he not leave the bur- 
den of pure diction to Andrew Lang and his 
followers? Cc. W. DAWSON. 

Okla. 


The Subject of Mr. Bradford’s Criticism Replies 


Editor Outdoor Life:—My attention hav- 
ing been called, from your office, to the 
honor done me in your January number 
(page 60), I am impelled to again display 
nerve enough to write and ask you to give 
what I say equal publicity to that which 
was used in criticizing me. 

I am accused by your angling writer, 
Charles Bradford, of being an amateur 
writer, unskilled angler, an ichthyological 
layman, etc., to all of which I have no objec- 


tion. But for saying that “the muskelonge 
looks like a pickerel to me” I am dubbed 
an “illiterate, unenlightened, author-struck 
neophyte, naturally a conceited ass whose 
ignorance and egotism impel him into the 
profoundest blunders,” etc. Of course, the 
writer of Outdoor Life’s criticism would ex- 
pect one writing on his knee in a hunting 
camp, amid the rollicking fun of a bunch 
of good fellows, hurrying to catch a last 
chance to send his mail to a postoffice, to 
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be absolutely accurate, and as precise as 
one who has made a study of a certain sub- 
ject, and as effervescently beautiful in dic- 
tion as the sandbagging expressions quoted 
above. The muskellunge looks like a pick- 
erel naturally, “as both are pike,” so Out- 
door Life readers are informed. He might 
have gone on to say that pike are perch, 
and have been just as accurate. But for say- 
ing that the muskellunge is the king of all 
fish (meaning fishes) of Minnesota, I am 
given a lecture on natural history that would 
enlighten, and, I doubt not, would dumb- 
found even Theodore Roosevelt. How can 
the muskellunge be the king of “fishes” in 
Minnesota when it is admitted that trout 
are caught in the lakes of that state? 
“Size of fishes, as in man, does not make 
royalty. The eagle is one of the largest bird 
species, but he’s no king, and the muska- 
longe (note the spelling) is not the king of 
fishes of Minnesota or any other state.” 
Probably no other opinion is worth as much 
as this Outdoor Life writer’s opinion, but I 
will venture to question that assertion. A 
king is a conqueror. The lion is the king 
of beasts because he can conquer any other 
beast; the muskellunge is the king of fishes 
in Minnesota because he can conquer any 
other fish in his domain; and to attribute 
to the trout this distinction is too far- 
fetched to be even taken as silly—an opin- 
ionated ass is never silly. And, again, my 
reference to the partridge of Minnesota is 
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another excuse for this egotistical assault— 
ie., there are no partridge in America, they 
are ruffed grouse. Probably the undersigned 
should have corrected the common practice 
of the natives of Minnesota, who call these 
birds partridges, and with one fell swoop of 
his pencil—as he is a “pencil pusher’— 
changed the name to “ruffed grouse.” 

Probably Outdoor Life should change the 
state game laws in both Minnesota and Iowa, 
where partridge are expressly named as 
game birds. 

Likewise my reference to the “snow-foot” 
rabbit as a peculiar “critter” is excuse for 
another swipe by this angling critic. But 
“what’s the use!” 

At least I have learned something through 
the generous quotation by the journal of a 
news story that was not calculated as a 
technical nature story nor as a treatise on 
game and fish, but as a semi-news story 
for inland readers who care nothing for 
the technical expressions of cranks and crit- 
ics and do not expect to make a study 
of the matter. Finally let me say that the 
Outdoor Life writer is not receiving salary 
enough for his work. The Outdoor Life 
man may be stolen from that magazine any 
time by Jack London or Rex Beach, who 
need someone of vigorous and not too par- 
ticular expression to carry their golf sticks 
and brush flies off them in Alaska. 

Iowa. G. L. CASWELL. 


Big Rainbows in Montana 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Last August my 
brother and I decided that we would like 
to take a little recreation, and it being too 
warm in our immediate vicinity, we took the 
train to Josephine, a little blind siding on 
the new Puget Sound extension, taking 
with us some of the old faithful “bacon” 
and coffee, etc., also some good army blank- 
ets and our rods, preparatory for two days 
at least. 

We got firmly established the first day 
and had the good luck to catch several two 
and three-pounders on the second day, 
and after getting a farmer boy who 
was working close to get us some bull- 
heads that we knew were close, we 
settled down to await the shades of 
our second night. We _ collected some 
driftwood and got our lines straightened 
out once more to be prepared for the 
after-dark fishing. About 7:30 we tried our 
luck and the first strike I got was a nice, 
big one that weighed three and a quarter 
pounds (we had scales) and after examin- 
ing the bait found he had taken it all but 
the head, and to cap it all Andy had lost 
his hooks on a snag and we had only the 
one piece of a head left, so with rather an 
undertone I threw that in and said that 
guessed we would have to roll in. I pulled 


up a little on my line and it came up rather 
tight, so I kept the slack and about then I 
felt it slipping away a little, so I said: 
“Look out, Andy,” for I had an idea that 
there was something pretty big on the other 
end of that line, and at that I gave it a 
quick jerk. 

Well, I knew I had a big one, but there 
was a bank between myself and the hole, 
and just how big I could not see, but from 
the actions there seemed to me that some 
one had fallen in and that they were trying 
pretty hard to splash water over us, but 
I grabbed the line with my left hand and 
as I had good hold on my “dollar” split 
bamboo with the other hand, proceeded to 
back up, and to my surprise he was very do- 
cile in coming right up to the edge and lay 
there on his back with his head out of wa- 
ter. Andy jumped right down to him and 
stuck his fingers in his mouth and took 
them right out, as Andy had been used to 
taking hold of pickerel to avoid their gills, 
which contain their teeth. But our rainbow 
had his in the natural place, so Andy just 
backed out and made a grab for his gills 
instead, and threw him up on the bank. 

We then proceeded to measure and 
weigh him and after this I tried to get back 
my hook. Failing to see it in his throat, I 
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cut him open and found the hook in the side- 
walls of Mr. Rainbow’s stomach No. 1, and 
while getting the bait out I found that in 
the second stomach there was a partly di- 
gested garter snake which measured sixteen 
inches. This trout weighed just six pounds 
and after getting him to town the next day 
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we found he weighed dressed four and one- 
half pounds and measured just twenty-four 
inches in length, which made us one big 
meal of baked trout, which, to my estima- 
tion, is hard to beat. 


Mont. B. I. McDONALD. 


California Anglers’ Licenses Approved 


We are pleased to acknowledge receipt 
from the California Fish and Game Commis- 
sion of specimens of the anglers’ licenses 
that are to be issued in California begin- 
ning January 1, 1914. The law providing 
for this license was enacted at the 1913 
session of the California Legislature and 
was duly approved by the governor but was 
attacked through the referendum, which 


failed, however. It is rather significant 
that, needing only 19,000 names to the peti- 
tion asking that the law be held up for a 
vote in 1914, only about 9,000 signatures 
were secured out of a total state registra- 
tion of almost 400,000. It is estimated that 
the sale of these licenses will be close to 
$150,000 for the first year, the cost of each 
resident license being $1. 


Fishing Facts and Fancies 


Potted Shad, Etc.—Clean the fish free of 
blood, etc. Rub them with salt, cayenne pep- 
per, pounded allspice and cloves. Mix these 
and rub inside and outside of the fish. Cut 
the fish in chunks; lay these in a jar and 
just cover with vinegar. Set the jar in a 
pot of hot water and let the mess boil. Let 
it steam an hour or two. Cover securely 
so as to preserve the flavor of the spices. 
After steaming add a few whole allspice. 
Cover, and keep the jar in a cool place. 


Clear and Cloudy Waters.—It’s an awful 
experience to view the filthy—the ungodly 
—rivers Platte, Missouri and Mississippi 
after basking along the lovely, clear and 
clean lakes and ponds and streams of Long 
Island (N. Y.), Maine and the Adirondacks. 
Why do the masses, who love pure waters, 
permit a few money-mad individuals to ruin 
the rivers and lakes by emptying foul ma- 
terial—waste oil, acid, gas, sewage, etc.— 
into these public waters? The waters of the 
earth, like the air and sunshine, are owned 
by the people, not the penny-grabbing “busi- 
ness” gentry who destroy the people’s prop- 
erty in order to increase puny, greedy, indi- 
vidual money wealth. If “cleanliness is next 
to godliness” in the case of these water-de- 
stroyers, the guilty millmen and factorymen 
are a long ways from God. The water 
waster not only kills the habitat of the peo- 
ple’s fishes but also ruins the people’s 
breathing air and drinking water, and air 
and water are the two most important 
things in the world. 


“He Willed It So.”—New York City eats 
four hundred and ten thousand nine hun- 
dred and fifty-nine pounds of fish food ev- 


ery day. Most of this is the product of the 
city’s immediate salt waters—the Great 
South Bay of Long Island, the open ocean 


off Long Island and the New Jersey coast. 
and Long Island Sound. The species in- 
cludes bluefish, weakfish (squeteague), sea- 
bass, blackfish (tautog), eel, tomcod, cod, 
ling, whiting, striped bass, flounder, lafay- 
ette, porgie (scuppaug), fluke (plaice, sum- 
mer flounder), cunner (bergall), kingfish 
(barb, sea mink), etc. The fresh water sup- 
ply includes the three pike (pike, pickerel 
and maskalonge), yellow perch, white perch, 
black bass, brook trout, lake trout, pike- 
perch, catfish, eel, etc., all of which are also 
caught in New York waters—the brooks, riv- 
ers, ponds and lakes of Long Island, the Ad- 
irondacks, etc. Besides these hook-and-line 
species, New York City has oysters, clams, 
crabs, shrimp, mussel, scallop, etc., in its 
immediate salty bays, creeks and lagoons— 
naturally beautiful wild game lands harbor- 
ing also immense flights of wild ducks, wild 
geese, snipe and plover, sufficiently abun- 
dant to well supply the great city’s market 
places during the respective legal seasons. 
Probably the very finest fishing in the world 
in both salt water and fresh water, and the 
very best of wild fowl shooting may be en- 
joyed within an hour’s ride of Broadway. 
And these conditions bid fair to last for 
years, as these particular fishing waters and 
wildfowl haunts are secure against both 
sewage and the so-called advance of civiliza- 
tion—factory buildings, gas houses, dye 
works, acid plants, mills, etc.—-thanks to the 
broad, humane spirit of the legitimate New 
Yorker—the thoroughbred gentleman who 
has heart enough and brains and brawn 
enough to protect his lordly domain against 
the wantonly destructive inclinations of the 
ignorant, grasping foreign “business” biped. 
Money and “enterprise” are all right, if 
these conceits don’t interfere with health— 
pure food, pure water and pure air. 


CHARLES BRADFORD. 
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An Aristocratic and Recherche Caribou Head 


Editor Outdoor Life:—-I am _ enclosing 
herewith photos of heads of two monarchs 
of Bogland—Newfoundland caribou or wild 
reindeer. With human animals the females 
generally sport the wide-spreading and daz- 
zling millinery and sometimes cut up scan- 
dalously (so I am told) if an attempt is made 
to deny them this privilege, which naturally 
redounds to the benefit of needy milliners. 
With the deer family the order is reversed 
—the males holding a practical monopoly 
over gingerbread topknots, but Nature foots 
the bill. However, she restricts them to 
one new outfit a year. There is nothing re- 
corded that the females rise in protest 
against this seeming discrimination in favor 
of their lords and masters. Maybe fashions 
are not to them a Juggernaut. 

In judging the value of a caribou head as 
a trophy or possession, a number of factors 
should be considered. The most weight is 
generally laid to the number of points. Of 
course, if the antlers are in one or more 
other ways exceptionally good, such super- 
iority would tend to offset a certain lack 
of points; but when other factors are 
around the average, the number of points 
determines the value. 

The one illustration is from a “very good” 
head, and the other is from one of the “very 
best” ever secured. Such heads as the lat- 
ter figure prominently in the sportsman’s 
air-castling—in the “what if” game, the 
game of dreams—but the possibility of its 
becoming reality is almost as remote as the 
stars. Such a head is one of the very rar- 
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est things on earth, and the man who owns 
it can rest assured that it represents a pos- 
session of extremest rarity, great value and 
exceptional distinctiveness. It would be ut- 
terly impossible to exactly duplicate it, and 
equally good or better ones are practically 
as rare as tabbycats at a bulldog’s picnic. 
Compared with the average head of its kind, 
such a one falls into the freak class. Why 
this particular animal should grow a mass 
of bone on its head so far in excess of the 
average of its kind, nobody knows. It’s just 
another one of Nature’s hard-to-riddle-it- 
right riddles. 

There would no doubt be some variation 
as to just how many points are on this head, 
but I believe everyone would allow it at least 
fifty-five, the majority fifty-eight, and a few 
might call it a “sixty-two pointer.” There 
are four small processes, or slight protu- 
berances, that require considerable strain- 
ing to class as points; and three others 
somewhat more prominent, but which the 
critical judge might refuse to consider as 
points. The fellow who has it would natu- 
rally make it more than the one who hasn’t 
it. The other head is what I consider the 
showiest one of three that I bagged on the 
island during the season of 1910. It has 
twenty-six points, all good, strong ones. One 
of the others has thirty-one, but as mounted 
it lacks the boldness of the one shown, and 
the branches are not so strongly palmated 
nor so heavy. My other head has twenty- 
five. The thirty-one pointer was bagged in 


_ the early season of 1910, a few miles from 











where the fifty-five pointer was shot. Be- 
fore I had an opportunity to bag more, my 
camp cook let the tent catch fire one day, 
burning up a number of items of my outfit, 
including blankets. Got outfit patched up 
and went in for the late season in another 
locality, succeeded in getting the other two 
to which my license entitled me. Having 
seen a good many caribou heads, I feel con- 
fident that mine are rather better than the 
average of those bagged on the island of 
late years, yet my favorite head has less 
than half as many points as the big one 
shown. Considering this and comparing the 
two heads will give a good idea of what a 
wondrous creation the big one is. Some 
particulars regarding the bagging of it 
might be interesting: 


_ It was bagged in the 
Hodges Mountain region, 
north central part of the 
island, not far from the 
north coast, and about ten 
miles from Badger Brook 
station. John Paul, a half- 
breed Micmac Indian, who 
guided me in the same lo- 
cality during a part of the 
early season of 1910, told me 
that he shot it, but I learned 
later on good authority that 
his son Andrew was the 
guilty one. John probably 
thought that the assumption 
of all responsibility for the 
slaying of the animal with 
such a_crackerjack head 
would boost his stock as a 
guide, so he told Andrew to 
keep his “trap” shut or take 
the consequences. Imagine— 
if you can—a sixteen-year- 
old boy bagging such a head 
and not getting to “blow” 
about it! Bag and brag are 
here synonymous. He would 
have to use a shoe-horn to 
put his hat on, and be so 
swelled up that if he couldn’t 
vent himself by “tooting his 
horn,” would be in grave 
danger of blowing out 
through the seams. The red 
man, stoical and _ taciturn 
though he be, is hardly a 
stranger to conceit and van- 
ity; andifhe had a strain of 
white blood, being forced to 
keep mum under such condi- 
tions would be outrageous 
and well-nigh insufferable; 
in fact, it would be little 
short of manslaughter — or 
“boyslaughter.” He would 
surely hold an elongated bill of grievances, 
and have “heap much” reason for kicking 
over the traces. Such luck should cause a 
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large, broad, landscape-covering, lingering, 
vote-for-me grin to o’erspread the case- 
hardened mug of even a dyed-in-the-wool 
red man; and under like circumstances his 
paleface brother could generally be expected 
to carry on as riotously as the Manhatton 
villagers when. Jawn’s Giants happen to win 
a game from Connie’s Athletics. 

John detailed the bagging of the animal 
to me, and he probably gave it practically 
correct, except that sixteen-year-old Andrew 
played the stellar role, not John. The ac- 
count was substantially as follows: 

While hunting in that locality one day in 
September, 1909, the big stag and a couple 
of does were sighted lying down out on a 
small open bog, or swamp. The nearest 
point to which they could be approached 








The author’s favorite caribou trophy. 


without the hunter being seen was about 
«v0 yards, too far to risk a shot. The biped 
decided the only thing to do was to play a 
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A boy with stunning millinery 


waiting game. After a time one of the does 
rose and moved almost directly towards the 
point in the timber where the hunter was 
concealed; the stag following suit. When 
about 100 yards away the hunter fired, but 
missed clean. The stag, greatly startled, 
did not catch the direction from which the 
racket came, and ran toward the hunter for 
a little ways, stopping when about forty 
yards distant. The hunter quickly fired 
again, and succeeded in slaying his Royal 
Highness. 

Paul has hunted and trapped on the island 
for about forty years.. A few decades ago 
the caribou roamed in vast numbers over it, 
but they are now camparatively scarce. He 
stated that in his individual experience he 
had shot one other head that might have 
been as good or a little better than this 
one, but it was many years ago and at that 
time little attention was paid to what would 
now be considered exceptionally fine and 
valuable heads. He remembered that the 
head was a wonderful one, but did not think 
that he even counted the points on it. He 
also mentioned another head which a part- 
ner of his killed—or maybe they both had a 
hand in the killing—that he thought had 
sixty-six points. 


big one. John made it a 
point to see his old partner 
and asked as to his recollec- 
tion of the number of points 
on the head mentioned. 


The partner’s recollection 
was seventy-six! But, they 
can only guess at the exact 
number now. John said that 
when they were leaving for. 
the settlement at the com- 
pletion of the trip on which 
they had bagged the head in 
question, they had an argu- 
ment as to whether it was 
worth while to carry the 
head out. They took it, how- 
ever, and the superintendent 
of some mining operations. 
on the west coast paid them 
$5 for it, and neither knows 
if it is still in existence. 

In the past two or three 
decades there has been a 
great apparent, and no doubt 
real, decrease in the number 
of caribou on the island, as 
there has been of other spe- 
cies of game on other por- 
tions of North America. As 
the conditions were in Ye 
Good Old Days, antedating 
the nineties, or possibly the 
latter eighties of the last cen- 
tury, a hunter might, in 
hunting through practically 
every season of an ordinary 
lifetime, encounter several 

heads thu. would average a little more than 
fifty points. But if the conditions were 
practically those of the present day it is 
doubtful if he would encounter even a head 
running as high as fifty points in the same 
amount of hunting. Nowadays a head run- 
ning into the forties is in the “way up” 
class. 

The news that Paul had the big head soon 
reached St. Johns, the capital and only 
town of any size on the island, and he soon 
received an offer of $120 for it from Mr. 
Robert B. Job, a wealthy shipowner. Paul 
accepted the offer. He shortly after re- 
ceived an offer of $180 from Mr. Reid of 
the Reid-Newfoundland Railway, he also 
having heard about it. It is obvious that 
Paul sold too soon for the good of his ex- 
chequer. The price received probably 
looked pretty big to him, but had he held 
on until the bidding of the nabobs became 
spirited, he would likely have received sev- 
eral times what he did for it. Mr. Job told 
the writer that $5,000 would not buy it. 

I wished to see the head and also to visit 
St. Johns, the most easterly city in North 
America, and accordingly ran over after 
coming out from the late hunting season. 


After Andrew (?) shot the ~ Mr. Job kindly permitted me to photograph 
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the head—more quickly said than done. Be- 
ing hung against a wood backing finished 
in practically the same shade as the ant- 
lers, it was clear that no satisfactory results 
could be obtained if photographed against 
it. Some muslin was procured and tacked 
on the partition, to form a _ contrasty 
background for the antlers. The owner 
stated that he had a local photographer 
make some exposures of it, but the results 
were nil—easily explained when it was 
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found that he attempted to take it against 
the finished partition. 

The measurements of antlers are as fol- 
iows: 


Spread, between tips of main beams.... 
Spread, greatest 

Length of each main beam 

Minimum number of points 

Maximum number of points 


There may be better heads in existence, 
but they are few and far between. 
Pennsylvania. E. W. H. 


Comments on the Payette Lake (Idaho) Deer Killing 


We have received nearly fifty letters 
since our January number came from the 
press, commenting on the manner in which 
a deer was clubbed to death on Payette 
Lake, Idaho, as described in that number. 
The nature of these replies, every one of 
them a condemnation of the occurrence, 
shows that our American sportsmen know 
how to rise to an emergency. We hope 
we shall never again be called upon to 
record so unsportsmanlike an act. We would 
like to publish some of these communica- 
tions in full, or extracts from all, but lack 
of space absolutely forbids. We shall there- 
fore content ourselves with brief extracts 
from a few of the letters received: 


R. C. Smith, Butte, Mont.—There is no 
one, I believe, who likes hunting better than 
I, or who would be more delighted at the 
chance to secure such a head. But I am 
sure I would never want to have a head 
mounted if I should ever after be ashamed 
to tell how I got it. And I surely would 
be ashamed to say I was one of the party 
who clubbed a deer to death in the water 
from a motorboat. 


Mrs. F. H. Stevens, Lake George, Colo.— 
I don’t think anything less than starvation 
would excuse anyone, much less a sports- 
man, for such heartlessness. Most people 
would appreciate the sight of a wild deer 
at such close range, without a thought of 
killing it without giving it a chance for iis 
life. Mrs. Newcomb is mistaken when she 
says no meat was wasted. In my opinion 
it was sadly wasted on people who would 
take such unfair advantage of such a beau- 
tiful creature. 


N. A. McPherson, North Bend, B. C.—lIs 
it possible that we still have men (and 
women) calling themselves sportsmen and 
running a hunting lodge who consider it 
necessary to kill every living thing seen 
in the open? What the Society for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals would do to 
a butcher up in this country who killed a 
steer with a club, would leave him where 


he would have ample time for reflection. I 
think the only method would have been’ to 
let the buck go. 


J. B. Tighe, Victoria, B. C.—If it were 
open season and I wanted meat real bed and 
was in the wilderness where I had to get it 
and game was scarce, I would have either 
roped the deer, drew it in close, and stuck 
it with my knife, or clubbed it. But if I 
had been out (as were this party) on a 
pleasure trip and not in want of meat, I 
would have roped the deer and tied it be- 
hind the boat with the same rope they tied 
its carcass with, and when near shore 
would have anchored and waded ashore for 
more rope, so I could properly tie it up; 
then, after securing it, would have got it 
ashore—this providing I was where I could 
get it or ship it to some near park of game 
protection for breeding purposes; other- 
wise I would have let it go free. ! like deer 
meat, but I like to kill it with a rifle with- 
out the aid of dogs or go without. They are 
getting too scarce as it is, and need far 
more protection than they get, both from 
panthers, wolves, men and dogs; but it is 
from ourselves that we must protect them. 
Let all who go into the woods or mountains 
kill only and in season what game they can 
use or take out without waste, and inside 
the limit, and the game will increase. 


James A. Lowrie, Duluth, Minn.—Express- 
ing. strongest disapproval of such unsports- 
manlike methods of getting meat, I would, 
had I been present, have tried to prevent 
the killing of that buck in any such man- 
ner. In any event the killing of this buck 
in such a manner will surely be condemned 
by every red-blooded sportsman who learns 
of it. Here in Minnesota we find moose and 
deer in the water, frequently, when to kill 
them under such circumstances would be a 
very simple and easily accomplished act; 
but thanks to the better nature prevailing 
on the part of those who thus find these 
animals, they are allowed to go free with 
nothing more taken by their discoverer than 
a photograph or two. Quite evidently there 
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are some people who are as yet quite un- 
familiar with the ethics of sportsmanship 
or too fond of killing just for the sake of 
killing. It is to be hoped that when they 


shall have read all of the criticisms of their 
act that are sure to reach them through the 
medium of your most excellent magazine, 
they will hesitate before again committing 
another atrocity of this nature. 


Geo. Welch, Manton, Calif—It seems to 
me that this buck could have been killed 
in a more sportsmanlike manner than was 
resorted to. As there were no firearms in 
the boat, they could have put to shore and 
one of the party gone for a gun while the 
rest of them could have kept the deer in the 
lake, till the other returned, then let the 
bick get to shore and at least give the ani- 
mal a running chance for its life. It was a 
one-sided affair clear through, as far as I 
can see, the speed of the motorboat being 
against that of the deer. It certainly was 
not in the least sportsmanlike. I have yet 
to see the head of any buck with points 
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enough te prompt me to kill him in any 
such manner, and I have looked upon some 
fine ones; and also possess a few of my 
own. 


S. N. Austin, Chardon, Ohio.—It is sur- 
prising to me that anyone in this modern 
age could so far forget their sense of 
sportsmanship and descend to such a low 
level that they would resort to such fiend- 
ish and barbarous methods of killing game 
as that employed by Mr. Newcomb. But 
he seems to think that this act of wanten 
butchery was so great an achievement that 
he wanted the readers of this estimable 
magazine to know of his “marvelous” feats 
as a “deer hunter.” If in a moment of in- 
sanity I should commit such a contemptable 
deed I should deserve to suffer all the tor- 
tures of purgatory. Now don’t get the idea 
that I am a soft-hearted clam, but I do pro- 
fess to be a liberal-minded sportsman with 
a high regard for our wild life and not a 
narrow-minded hunter who kills solely for 
the joy of killing. 


Will California Sacrifice Her Game for Commercial Purposes 


Representative organizations engaged in 
the protection of the wild life of the coun- 
try have united, in a meeting lately held in 
New York City, in an appeal to the people 
of California to resist the attempt that is 
being made, through the medium of the ref- 
erendum, to repeal its recently-enacted law 
forbidding the sale of game. Organizations 
signing the appeal are: The New York Zo- 
ological Society; National Association of 
Audubon Societies; New York Association 
for the Protection of Game; Camp Fire 
Club; Long Island Game Protective Associ- 
ation; American Game Protective Associa- 
tion; Boone and Crockett Club. 

The opening up of the California markets 


for the sale of that state’s game would be 
little less than atrocious, and we are glad to 
see the influential, organizations mentioned 
above come out boldly against such an act. 
As well open up the California art galleries 
and public statuary to public plunder, de- 
spoliation and gratuitous thievery (for such 
articles could be replaced) as to place the 
precious game of that state (which can 
never be redeemed once it is gone) on the 
free list as an added inducement for travel- 
ers to flock to the Fair in 1915. We hope, 
if there is any danger of the referendum 
being resorted to in this connection, that 
the sportsmen of California will fight such 
an effort to the bitter finish. 


A Big Arkansas Bear 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Knowing your read- 
ers to be true sportsmen who like to read of 
the good times to be had on big game hunts, 
I thought I would send you a picture of one 
of the largest of his kind, and some dope 
of a big chase after bruin the writer par- 
ticipated in last October wherein I was the 
fortunate “actor” in the scene. 

This is the largest bear killed in Arkan- 
sas in many years, weighing six hundred 
pounds and only in moderate flesh. Had he 
been fat, he would have weighed one hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred pounds more. 
Note the bear is in a squatting position and 
see how he towers above my head, and I 
stand six feet without hat or shoes. I am 
seen standing in the picture holding the 


bear by the front foot with my left hand, 
while my right rests against his shoulders. 

We found this fellow about twenty-five 
miles east of Forrest City, and about twen- 
ty miles southwest of Memphis in the dense 
cane jungle on what is known as the “isl- 
and,” and only a few miles from Colonel 
Gardner’s preserve. 

There were fifty dogs in the chase, be- 
lieved to be the best-trained bear dogs to- 
day in the United States, if not in the world, 
and belonging to the following well-known 
sportsmen: Geo. P. Taylor, Treasurer of St. 
Francis County; J. M. Avent, of Hickory 
Valley, Tenn.; W. E. Elder, of Proctor, Ark., 
and Paul J. Rainey, of Cotton Plant, Miss. 

The following gentlemen composed the 








The bear strung up. 


hunting party: Attorney General Z. N. Es- 
tes of Memphis, Tenn.; J. M. Avent of Hick- 
ory Valley, Tenn.; Mr. Scott, manager and 


trainer for Mr. Rainey, of Cotton Plant, 
Miss.; Geo. P. Taylor, Jas. Craner and A. 
L. Stevens of Forrest City, Ark., and W. 
E. Elder of Proctor, Ark., the latter genial 
gentleman being host of the party. 

We started early; the ground being damp 
and the morning bright made the day an 
ideal one for the chase. The dogs took a 
hot trail about 7 o’clock, a. m., and within 
a few minutes the fun was on in earnest 
with a pack of fifty dags in full cry, and 
was kept up unceasingly for one and one- 
half’hours. Just imagine yourself listening 
to the music of fifty hounds in full mouth 
for this length of time, and you never more 
than a few hundred yards away. This was 
a walking fight from start to finish. The 
big fellow seemed to realize that he was 
master of the situation and able to take 
care of himself from any number of dogs, 
and did not have to run. He walked leis- 
urely about over a section or more of big 
blue cane that previously had been sur- 
rounded by narrow trails on three sides and 
with a dry bayou on the fourth. The hunt- 
ers were scattered about over these trails, 
as the cane jungle was so very dense one 
could not travel through it even on foot. 
Twice during the fight the bear crossed one 


of these trails, each time eluding the hunter 
on guard at that part of it. 

Returning again to that portion between 
the trails, the fight seemed to grow more 
furious, the dogs fighting him as closely as 
they dared, and only once during all this 
time was a single dog hurt. This happened 
when within fifty yards of me, when he 
stopped to make his fight, and one of the 
younger and more venturesome dogs came 
too close, and, for his boldness, received a 
three-inch gash in his side from a stroke 
of the bear’s great paw. He then came my 
way. During all this time I had kept 
abreast of his travels along the trail on 
which I was guarding, determined he should 
not cross without at least giving me a 
chance to greet him, and when he first came 
into sight, was only a few steps away with 
the faithful pack at his heels, fighting as 
only well-trained bear dogs dare, viz.: bite 
and get. away. Boys, here is where I 
would have given a fortune for a kodak pic- 
ture of this beautiful scene and what hap- 
pened a few seconds later. Not having this 
weapon, I brought into play my .351 Win- 
chester, realizing that I must make a sure 
shot in order to save the dogs, who have 
been trained to close in at the crack of the 
gun. I waited, holding on him all the time 
while he was advancing straight toward me, 


and when within thirty or forty feet he 
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raised his head, looking straight toward me 
as if to say, “It’s your move!” And I did 
move. Covering him just over the right eye, 
I fired, the bear falling dead without mov- 
ing a muscle. Before he was well on the 
ground he was covered by so many dogs one 
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could scarcely see the bear. We encour- 
aged and allowed them to bite and pull him 
to their hearts’ content for fully thirty min- 
utes. This was certainly some sport, and 
the greatest bear fight of the season. 
Arkansas. A. L. STEVENS. 


Where to Hit a Deer to Make it Drop in Its Tracks 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I read in a late 
copy of your magazine the story, “A Cali- 
fornia Bear and Deer Hunt,” by E. T. Merrill. 
I am not much given to criticism, but I think 
Mr. Merrill’s experience in deer hunting dif- 
fers widely from that of every sportsman I 
have met. In one place Mr. Merrill says: 

“From a point on a cafion I saw a deer 
get up out of his bed 200 yards away, on a 
point of rock, and turn around broadside. I 
gave him a .405 in the bulk of the lights and 
he dropped stone dead.” 

And to make it more forcible, he says: 
‘I looked at him through my field glass and 
noted that if he had moved at all he would 
‘have rolled off the rock.” Now, in my 
experience of thirty seasons’ hunting I have 


never been able to drop a deer where he 
stood, either by shooting him through the 
lights, through the lungs or through the 
heart, and on several occasions I have seen 
deer run 100 yards after being shot plum 
through the heart. There are only three 
ways in which I find it possible to drop 
a deer where he stands—by hitting him 
either through or very near the spinal col- 
umn or break both front legs above the 
knee, or by hitting him in the forehead just 
above the eyes. 

Now, my experience may differ from that 
of others, but I would like to hear through 
your valuable paper from some good old 
sportsmen on this subject. 

AN OLD ONTARIO SPORT. 

Ontario. 


How a 1,400-Pound Bear can Shrink» 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In reading your 
January number I noticed a letter from Levi 
T. Coates in regard to bears’ weight, etc. 
in which he speaks of a bear hide mounted 
and owned by the postmaster at Newcastle, 
Wyo. This bear was said to weigh 1,400 
pounds. Now, I have lived here for twenty- 
six years, a year before the town of New- 
castle started, and there is not, now. and 
never has been, a postmaster at Newcastle 
that ever had a mounted bear on exhibi- 
tion at that place, or who ever owned a 


bear hide, to my knowledge. But there was 
a bear killed near here about nineteen years 
ago which was mounted and on exhibition 
here in a meat market, and which was 
taken to the World’s Fair at Omaha I 
don’t know where it is now, but the last | 
knew of it it was owned by Fred Mollring 
at Alliance, Nebraska. 

This bear weighed, dressed, 800 pounds 
was killed in May and was very poor. It 
had killed an old hunter and prospector the 
day before it was killed. 

Wyoming. FRANK FAURETT. 


The Champion Lion Killer of Montana 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Chas. Ordish, the 
lion killer of Kalispell, has just returned 
from a trip into the head of Wolf Creek, 
where he succeeded in treeing and captur- 
ing three mountain lions, making ninety-six 
lions in all that Mr. Ordish has treed in 
the past five years in this section of Mon- 
tana. Seventeen of this number he has 
taken alive, some of them full-grown “cats.” 
One of the last three just captured weighed 
187 pounds and is to be mounted in the 
whole form in the act of taking down a 
buck deer. 

Mr. Ordish states that in following the 
tracks of these three lions he found the re- 
mains of four deer that had been killed 
and devoured by these animals. 

Had it not been for Mr. Ordish killing 
so great a number of lions the deer in 


this section would have been: nearly a thing 
of the past; and in appreciation of the 
good he has done toward the protection of 
the deer, the sportsmen of Kalispell pre- 
sented him with a beautiful gold medal with 
a lion’s head raised on same, and inscribed 
on the back: “To the Champion Lion Killer.” 

It is considered a disgrace to think the 
bounty is so small on so destructive an ani- 
mal to the deer family as the mountain lion. 
and that there is no money appropriated to 
pay the bounty claims. In case a party 
goes out and tramps a week in the snow 
and camps under the trees without a bed 
and gets a lion, he either has to sell the 
claim for what he can get or hold the war- 
rant waiting for funds to meet same, when 
it is a known fact that there are thousands 
of dollars in the game fund lying idle. All 
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sportsmen in this section of Montana are 
in favor of a resident license charge of $2, 
the extra dollar being used as bounty fund 
and the bounty being raised on the lion to 
$20 or $25 and on coyotes to $5, as the coun- 
try is being overrun by coyotes which are 
on the increase. When the. snow gets deep 
and crusts, they prey heavily on the deer. 

If you will: give me space I will tell of 
one instance where a coyote was found eat- 
ing a deer alive. Dan Doodie, a park guard 
in the Glacier National Park, was going up 
a ravine and heard a strange noise, resem- 
bling a moan, and on investigation found a 
coyote gnawing at the hindquarters of a 
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five-point deer in snow to his breast, com- 
pletely run down, and the coyote eating him 
alive. He had gnawed the meat from the 
hip bones; and, hovering over the carcass 
was a couple of magpies, which, when the 
coyote had finished his meal, would drop 
down and peck out the eyes of the unfortu- 
nate deer. 

Isn’t it a shame, to think that our Legis- 
lature doesn’t do something to rid the coun- 
try of such a cannibal and property de- 
stroyer as the coyote? True, the scarcity of 
snow this winter in the foothills is to the 
deer’s benefit, and they are in fine condi- 
tion and coming through in good shape. 

Montana. Cc. COBB 


Was It An Angel of Mercy ? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—We had been out 
about a week and Mr. Cuthbert had suc- 
ceeded in killing a nice six-point bull elk; 
but we found bull elk so limited in numbers 
that Mr. Cuthbert said he would not further 
decimate them, but would select a cow in- 
stead of the other allowed him by law. 

It was on September 8, 1913. The almost 
nightly heavy freezes had long since with- 
ered and turned the vegetation brown. We 
were sitting side by side upon the steep 
slope of Mt. Lydia at 9,000 feet altitude. 
Below us about 100 yards away a dozen cow 
and calf elk were feeding. With the glasses 
I had selected a fat barren cow. The rifle 
was held in a half-poised position ready to 
speed the death-dealing missile as soon as 
the selected cow, in feeding about, should 
turn her unprotected side, when a buzzing 
was heard at our side and a humming bird 
that should have been 1,000 miles to the 
south, lit midway upon the poised rifle and 
looked up appealingly into the shooter’s 
face. Thus it sat for a few moments, its 
ruby throat looking like freshly-spilled 
blood, and then it sped away. We let that 
cow elk live. S. N. LEEK. 

Wyoming. 


Does the “Spread” of a Bear Track 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Do bear tracks in- 
dicate weights with any certainty? There 
is a large bear in the Eagle Mountains of 
Northeastern Oregon that tracks 24 inches; 
by this I mean that when walking»his tracks 
for left and right paws are 24 inches apart. 

This “spread” was measured in fresh 
snow by D. Wyatt and EB. J. Baldock during 
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Ruby-throated humming bird from distance 
and at close range. 











Indicate the Size of the Animal? 


the last spring. Can any of the readers 
give us a line on the probable weight of this 
bear? 

I am informed that several hunters have 
met him, but all concluded that, as they 
remarked, “there was a whole lot more bear 
than gun!” so he is still hale and hearty. 

Oregon. D. WIGGINS. 


An Emperor’s “Modest” Game Bag 


Editor Outdoor Life:— The Tagliche 
Rundschau” of January 26, 1913, published 
in Berlin, Germany, contains an article on 


the “Nineteenth German Exposition of Ant- 
lers.” The report gives a minute descrip- 
tion of the prize-winning antlers; as to num- 
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ber of points, some up to 22; length and 
weight of deer up to 460 pounds; day of 
killing and by whom, etc. The interesting 
part of it is a list of the game killed by the 
Emperor in his forty years of “hunting,” as 
accurately compiled by the proper authori- 
ties. Here goes: 

“Two thousand and two red deer bucks, 
92 does; 1,774 fallow deer bucks, 98 does; 
3,442 wild hogs; 966 roebucks; 17,988 hares: 
2,686 rabbits; 121 chamois; 532 foxes; 3 
bears; 12 elk; 6 bison; 3 reindeer; 2 mouf- 
lons; 6 badgers; 1 marten: 108 black game- 
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cocks; 24 birch cocks; 3 bronze turkeys; 2 
guinea fowl; 38,578 pheasants; 867 part- 
ridges; 95 grouse; 5 plover; 89 ducks; 826 
herons; 525 various——70,845 in all.” 

How some of our game hogs and game 
protectors on their private “preserves” will 
sigh. Of course, all this “game” is care- 
fully raised on preserves, and more or less 
domesticated. It is only fair to state that 
the publication of this wonderful list caused 
considerable comment in Germany, not all 
of it favorable. JOHN MAHNKE. 

California. 


Where Elk Roamed a Century Ago 














Elk horn picked up in the city of Indian- 
apolis. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—After the heavy 
floods which swept central Indiana during 


March, 1913, this elk horn was picked up 
on the banks of White River in the very 
center of the city of Indianapolis. The river 
bottom in this locality was probably the 
winter feeding ground of the elk a century 
or more ago. The horn was a shed one and 
in a fine state of preservation. Length of 
horn, 38 inches; circumference at burr, 10% 
inches. 

Quoting from the Bulletin of the Brook- 
ville (Ind.) Society of Natural History 
(Amos W. Butler, secretary): “Wapiti, or 
elk, was found to be comparatively rare in 
this vicinity at the time of its settlement. 
Like the bison, the greater part of them had 
left the Whitewater Valley before many pio- 
neers had penetrated thus far into the wil- 
derness. The grandfather of Mr. Butler 
bought a young wapiti which was captured 
in the valley of Langhery Creek, within the 
present limits of Ripley County subsequent 
to 1810. E. L. GUTHRIE. 

California. 





EVIDENTLY A GENIUS. 


He put every cent he had into an “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” show, and at the end of four 
weeks his treasurer, with $400 to the good, 
skipped out during the night. So he said to 
himself, “I’ll catch the cuss,” and set the 
bloodhounds they had in the show on his 
trail. 

“Catch him?” he said, in speaking of it 
later, “Sure they did. They caught up with 
him—and he put chains around their necks 
and started another show!” 


Albino Deer and Horned Does 


Editor Outdoor Life:—After considerable 
delay I finally got the enclosed negative, 
for which you asked me, showing the ant- 
lered doe, killed by Mr. Alton Allison on 
July 1, 1913, on this range. I regret that it 
is not a better picture; the doe is shown 
at the right side, with forked horns, held 
up. The prongs are twelve inches long and 


spread nine inches. 
—Hditor.) 

This makes the third horned doe deer 
killed to my knowledge on this range. Two 
years ago a forked-horn doe was carried into 
Cloverdale. Several years ago one of my 
sons killed a white deer at long range, mis- 
taking it for one of our angora goats that 
had been lost. It was all white. The tips 


(Photo too indistinct. 
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of the hairs for about one-sixteenth of an 
inch having a light yellow tinge. On the tail 
the part generally colored black was light 
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brown. One of my neighbors saw another 
white one on the range, but missed it. 
California. JOHN MAHNKE. 


Hydrophobia Skunks and Their Bites 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In my article in 
your February number I did not intend to 
convey. the idea that the little spotted 
skunks were always afflicted with hydro- 
phobia. It is because of their liability to 
be so affected that they are so-called. 

J. B. Taylor recently came here (King- 
man, Ariz.), for Pasteur treatment after hav- 
ing been twice bitten by one of these 
skunks. The last time he was bitten was 
when he was sitting before a fire with a 
stick in his hand for the purpose of de- 
fending himself in case the skunk re- 
turned. He fell into a stupor, it being 


about 2 a. m., and the animal galloped 
across the room and jumped high enough to 
bite through his coat sleeve and into his 
arm between the elbow and shoulder. It 
was difficult to tear the animal loose. 
Taylor had evidence of blood poison when 
the treatment was applied, but recovered 
and has now returned to his mine. This 
incident should prove that one is not safe 
from attack by skunks when sleeping off 
the ground on a cot, as many suppose. A 
gooa camp dog is the best preventive 
against attack. A. M. POWELL. 
Arizona. 


Large Montana Goat Horns 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice in the Jan- 
uary issue of Outdoor Life measurements of 
a large goat head which interested me in 
particular. While on a hunting trip up the 
coast this fall I saw a pair of goat horns 
(nanny) which measured thirteen inches in 
length; they were slim but longer than any 
that I have seen or heard of before. I would 


like to hear through Outdoor Life if such 
horns on the mountain goat are unusual. 
British Columbia. ARTHUR J. SHAW. 


If you saw a pair of goat horns (nanny) 
which measured thirteen inches in length, 
we believe they must be record. The long- 
est horns recorded in Ward’s book (male 
goat) are eleven and one-half inches. 


The Porcupine 


Editor Outdoor Life:—If you have space 
in Outdoor Life I would greatly appreciate 
it if you will print this letter. Quite a time 
ago you printed a letter from me concern- 
ing the Canadian porcupine. Since the pub- 
lication of my comments I once more re- 
turned to my camp among the hills of the 
Catskills and being care-free had much 
time to study the porcupine. I lost a most 
beautiful and affectionate shepherd dog 
through the work of a quill of the porcupine. 

My opinion is as it has always been, that 
the porcupine is the most wonderful crea- 
tion of all the animal kingdom. And any 
man who carefully looks at the animal will 
agree with me, Iam sure. Concerning dam- 
age done to trees, I have long dispelled any 
prejudice I may have had on that score. 
Not once have I found a tree completely 
“belted” nor killed through the work of por- 
cupines. In the region where my summers 
are spent, all natives despise porcupines, 


and kill them upon sight. A time will come 
when these little animals which so thickly 
populate our forest now, will have disap- 
peared. Our societies will spring up, the 
ones which now attempt to find passenger 
pige ns, and say, “What has become of the 
porcupine, the most interesting animal in 
the world?” Large rewards will be offered 
for them, but the porcupine will have 
passed beyond recall to join the passenger 
pigeon. Some of the more ignorant of back- 
woodsmen will say it is a blessing, but re- 
member and make allowance for their ig- 
norance. 

I sincerely hope that those who read this 
letter will lend me their assistance and help 
protect porcupines. It is not a difficult 
thing to refrain from unnecessarily killing 
them. If so many think they are worthless, 
why do they waste perfectly good lead to 
kill them? 

FREDERICK SCHRADER, Jr. 

New York City. 


Game Notes 


On December 3, 1913, the Department of 
the Interior approved rules to govern the 
distribution of animals from the Yellow- 


stone National Park, Wyoming, during the 
year 1913-14. No charge is made for the ani- 
mals, but the parks, whether municipal, 
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state or federal, receiving the elk, are re- 
quired to pay for their capture and trans- 
portation. Prior hereto only elk, bear and 
beaver were given away. The regulations 
provide that 800 elk may be distributed dur- 
ing the present season and that not more 
than fifty head will be allowed to any one 
state. One or two bears will be given any 
public park or zoological garden and a lim- 
ited number of beaver will be distributed to 
points where the animals will have com- 
plete protection and where conditions are 
favorable for their increase. 


A rancher has applied for the rental of 
320 acres on the Pike National Forest, Colo- 
rado, to be used in connection with other 
private land, for raising elk as a commercial 
venture. 


A large consignment of rainbow trout 
(larger in size than those commonly called 
fingerlings) was distributed in the Rio 
Grande River during the past couple of 
months, coming from the government hatch- 
ery at Neosho, Mo. 


In the Palace of Manufactures and varied 
Industries at the Panama Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition to be held in San Francis- 
cisco in 1915, will be found an exhibition of 
hunting and fishing, camping and outing 
equipment of all kinds that will surpass any- 
thing of the sort ever before attempted. In 
addition to this and of equal, or greater im- 
terest to sportsmen who will come from all 
over the world, will be held in the Live 
Stock Department, a kennel show that will 
be of international character and import- 
ance, 


A recent estimate of the Forest Service 
placed the number of bighorns or mountain 
sheep in the national forests of Nevada at 
703. 


During the past year the Forest Service 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture co- 
operated with the Biological Survey in plac- 
ing over 200 elk on various national for- 
ests. 


The largest penalty for the violation of a 
game law ever collected has just been paid 
by the Franco-American Poultry Company 
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and August Silz, its president, of New York 
City, to the New York Conservation Com- 
mission. The amount is $20,000. Mr. Silz 
is the largest dealer in game in the United 
States and probably in the world, and he im- 
ports most of the game that comes into this 
country from Europe. The original inform- 
ation regarding this case was obtained by 
the United States Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey, and important aid in working it up 
was furnished by the American Game Pro- 
tective Association, the national league of 
the sportsmen of the United States. 


I would like to ask through the columns 
of Outdoor Life if there ever was any white 
bison or buffalo seen on the plains in the 
early days?—Marion Mabe, Collbran, Colo. 
Answer.—We doubt if there ever was such 
an animal except in such rare instances as 
albino deer and other animals occur. Some 
of our readers, however, may answer this 
question more definitely. 


Writes J. M. Anderson of Seattle, Wash.: 
“There is plenty of quail and native pheas- 
ant in the city limits on vacant property 
and there seems to be more birds inside of 
city liimts than outside. Anyway, they seem 
to be where they are safe from hunters.” 


- It is reported from London that Lord 
Burnham’s shooting party at Hallborn for 
King George bagged 5,400 pheasants in two 
days—a prodigious bag, but on that account 
devoid of true sport from an American’s 
viewpoint. According to our idea of bird 
shooting, these 5,400 pheasants would have 
afforded 500 American sportsmen ample fun 
for two days. 


D. H. Grover of Drumright, Oklahoma, 
writes concerning the porcupine: “Robert 
Page Lincoln has the porcupine rated about 
right. Only I must say the wild cat can 
trim a porcupine very nicely and lay his 
hide out as smooth as a board with the 
fur side down. They must eat him all at 
once as I have never seen any of a carcass 
left; and never saw where there was more 
than one cat at the feast. So if Mr. Lincoln 
will ask a few backwoodsmen I think he will 
find that the cat has it on him, in the win- 
ter at least.” 


Winter in the Rockies 


Vast silence on the mountain tops, 
And in the cafions deep, 

Just the faint echo of a breath, 
Like a tired child in sleep; 

A great white bed of fluffy down 
Wrapping the low foothills, 


Giving to every tree a crown 


And coats of mail to little rills. 


The sharp, thin twigs of the quakers, 


Over the unbroken trail entwine, 


And billowy clouds, low dipping down, 


Commingle with snow and pine. 
MARIE STEWART WALES. 
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Facts Regarding the Shrinkage of Horns and Antlers 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In many notices I 
have seen in magazines regarding size of 
horns of North American animals, I have 
noticed so often that the horns don’t actu- 
ally measure up to the size claimed. This 
is most often the case in the circumference 
of mountain sheep horns at the base. 

No doubt many owners of fine horns 
have been thought liars and not to be de- 
pended on for other facts in connection with 
their hunt, when after a couple of years’ 
time the 17-inch or 18-inch horns are found 
to measure 15 or 16 inches. 

I have been a professional taxidermist 
for twenty-eight years and in that time 
have measured many large heads of all 
kinds. It was after coming to the West, 
however, that I first noticed the matter of 
snrinkage. A friend was telling me of a 
fine 17%4-inch sheep head he had at his 
ranch. About three months after we were 
talking of it I was at the ranch and put a 
tape around the base of the horns, and they 
showed but 15% inches. This was about 
two years after having been killed. Of 
course he could hardly believe his eyes and 
measured them over himself with the same 
result. It looked very much as if he had 
made a mistake or had been handling the 
trut. a little carelessly. I told him he must 
have dreamed it and he was a little inclined 
to believe I was right. 

However, I first woke up to the truth 
when I bought two large heads, the largest 
17% inches and the other 17. I paid out 
real money and a good price, and took par- 
ticular pains to measure them carefully. 
Owing to so much custom work it was 
nearly two years before I mounted them, 
and,-of course, they were measured again. 
The largest one measured 16 inches and 
the other one 1544,—and I had been brag- 
ging over that large head much more than 
the rancher who was so humiliated. 

I have measured many other sheep heads 
since those large ones shrunk and I find 
that they are due to shrink about 2 inches 
in this climate at least, and while I have 
heard of many large heads the largest I 


ever measured was my 17% inches, except 
a pair of polished horns, mentioned below 

Few people would look for a change in 
the measurements of a moose or elk head, 
unless they were to be artificially spread. 
However, I have the figures on one large 
moose head which shows they do change 
When I bought it in Canada it spread 56 
inches, but it was several months before it 
was shipped to me and when it arrived in 
my place at Laramie, Wyo., it only spread 
55 inches, and when I left there sixteen 
months ago it spread 53% inches, and I dare 
say a measurement now would show less 
The head has not been mounted yet and 
the horns are on the skull. To the best of 
my belief this change in measurement was 
caused by warping of the skull, which threw 
the top of antlers closer together. 

I dare say that careful measurements of 
some of the large sheep horns after they 
have been killed a couple of years or more 
will surprise the owners. 

Antelope horns also shrink, but as I did 
not take any fresh measurements that I am 
now sure of I will not say how much—but 
rather more in proportion to the size than 
sheep. I have a dry horn before me as I 
write, killed over twenty years ago, which 
now measures 6% inches and no doubt when 
killed measured over 8 around base. This 
is merely an estimate, however. 

I have heard of some very large sheep 
horns in my experience, but not until I got 
located here in Idaho Falls did I get trace 
of a real monster, the owner claiming meas- 
urements of 28 inches. I asked him to 
measure it again and report. Now I am 
willing to allow about 3 inches for actual 
shrinkage on such a measurement, but if 
these horns now measure over 20 inches I 
would mortgage my bed to buy them. Butl 
haye actually measured a set of old, polished 
horns which went 20 inches. They were in 
the possession of Mr. Kimball, a Casper, 
Wyo., druggist, and belonged to a Mr. Bull- 
man, of England. I do not know what be- 
came of them E. A. LOCKWOOD. 

Idaho. 


Some Knives I Have Met 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In this little ar-don’t care a great deal for the regular hunt- 
ticle I shall try to describe some handying or “Bowie” style with its thick blade 


knives for use about camp. 


I, personally,and guard, which I find very awkward for 
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skinning. I am rather partial to a good 
pocket knife for much of the work around 
camp, and it is surprising how well you 
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can get along with such a small blade. 

No. 1, or the Army and Navy knife, I find 
very handy. It has a good clip blade, small 
blade, screwdriver, can opener, punch and 
corkscrew, though of course there is no use 
for a corkscrew around your camp. The 
punch is fine for putting holes in the tops 
of condensed-milk cans as well as in leather. 
A very handy knife to have. 

No. 2 is a common “fish” knife which a 
friend of mine thought looked good to him 
and which he carried in a sheath and used 
for skinning, for which it was very good. 
Point is more rounded than shown in draw- 
ing. 

No. 3 is a clip-pointed lock-back knife 
which is fine for skinning. A little more 
rounded point would improve it. 

No. 4 is called a “Stockman’s knife” and 
is a good all-around knife. 

No. 5 is a poor drawing of a good knife. 
It is a heavy French butcher knife with 
about a 13-inch blade. A friend of mine car- 
ries it in a sheath as a brush knife and it is 
the best I have ever seen, in which opinion 
I am backed by every guide who has ever 
seen and used it. Has a heavy back and 
one can cut a good-sized limb with it quicker 
than with a hatchet. Has good steel and 
will not nick easily. 

No. 6 has one clip blade and a good saw, 
which is often handy and is really a good 
tool. Would be better if saw opened from 
the other end, as when clip blade is used 
for skinning saw has to be closed and hurts 
the hand when used too long. 

Calif, W. R. JACKSON. 


Do Birds Fall Dead from Concussion, Fright, or What? 


The Editor Outdoor Life:—I was much in- 
terested to read the letter from Terry Smith, 
in the current issue of Outdoor Life, in which 
he relates his experiences killing partridge 
with a .303 Savage rifle, and finding no vis- 
ible wounds on the bodies; because I once 
had a similar experience some years ago, 
when I fired at a blue heron that was stand- 
ing-on a spit of sand at the end of a small 
island in one of the Rideau Lakes, with a .22 
Martin rifle using a black-powder long rifle 
cartridge. 

The bird dropped as if struck by a thun- 
derbolt, and never moved after he fell; and 
he was stone dead when I picked him up, 
but I could find no trace of a wound any- 
where on him. I took him to a taxidermist 
in the city of Kingston, Ont., to have him 
set up, and asked that gentleman to be most 
careful to examine the body, as I was curious 
to know where he was hit. The taxidermist 
mounted the bird for me, and told me that 
he could find no trace of any wound, scratch, 
bruise or abrasion anywhere on the bird’s 


body; in fact he would hardly believe me 
when I told him the bird had been shot. 

The bird fell dead at my shot. What killed 
him? I can understand your explanation of 
concussion or shock being produced by the 
high velocity and comparatively large size 
of a .303 Savage bullet passing within a 
hairsbreadth of, although not actually touch- 
ing, the bird’s head; but could a little .22 
long rifle bullet propelled by black powder 
produce the same result? I very much 
doubt it. 

I have many times discussed this incident 
with friends, and have always inclined to 
the belief that the bird died of heart fail- 
ure produced by fright at the sudden rush 
of the bullet (small though it was) close 
past its head. 

I can cite a similar instance which oc- 
curred in this city (Ottawa, Ont.), some 
three years ago (and which can be vouched 
for by many members of our St. Hubert’s 
Gun Club), of a horse being driven up be- 
hind the line of men shooting at the traps 
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and falling dead in the shafts at the repcrt 
of one of the guns. 

A claim was, I believe, made for compen- 
sation by the owner, but nothing of course 
came of it; but the point I wish to make is 
that this horse died of heart failure pro- 
duced by fright at the sudden sound of the 
shot. Why not the bird also at the sud- 
den rush of the bullet? 

Canada. ARTHUR T. PHILLIPS. 


Answer.—We note what our correspondent 
has to say with regard to killing a heron 
with a .22 Marlin rifle without making a 
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mark on the bird; also regarding a horse 
being killed by hearing the report of a shot- 
gun. We would be more apt to believe that 
the horse fell dead from fright or heart fail- 
ure than that the bird did, but just the same 
the ideas above expressed have at least 
opened up a chance for some argument on 
the question and we are very glad to pub- 
lish them. Possibly some of our physician- 
sportsmen will be able to throw some light 
on this question, and we are going to ask 
any of our readers who have ideas regard- 
ing it to kindly express them for the benefit 
of our sportsman friends.—Editor. 


The Alaska Tobacco Habit 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I note that in a re- 
cent issue of Outdoor Life an Alaskan tells 
of the habit of using tobacco in the armpit, 
and that in a subsequent issue another man, 
claiming to be an Alaskan, disputes the 
story. Now, I am not an Alaskan, but am 
and have been an outdoor man for many 
years. It is in a trapping camp that I am 
writing this. I have often heard of the 
practice of binding tobacco on the arm and 
once in Washington State, and again 
once in Oregon, I met a man who had the 
habit, and I personally saw both of these 


men apply the weed and both men claimed 
to have learned the habit in Alaska. Also 
in each case the party had a full face on one 
side and the other side was shrunken. The 
Washington man, too, had a very peculiar 
jerky way of walking, but I do not know 
if that was caused by the use of the to- 
bacco or not. I would never have thought 
of writing this if the first article on the 
subject had gone unchallenged; but as I 
know there is such a habit I hate to have 
your readers told that there isn’t. 
Oregon. TRAPPER LOOMIS. 


A Practical Hunting Knife 


Editor Outdoor Life:—We have had rifles, 
lever, bolt and automatic, dished up to suit 
every particular notion; but what about the 
necessary tools to dress that big buck or 
bear after we’ve downed him? Here is a 
rough drawing and a brief description of 
the best I have ever seen in hunters’ cut- 
lery. The knife is 10 inches over all, blade 
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A—Resting place for thumb while skinning 
or cutting. B—Bone chopper. 


being 6% inches around the curve of the 
cutting edge. The width of blade is 1% 
inches, with a thickness of %-inch. The 
handles are two slabs of Canadian caribou 
horn, secured by four copper rivets; the 
holster is heavy german silver. The handle 
is concaved to fit the four fingers of the 


hand, thus doing away with the necessity of 
a hilt when bleeding game. 

The back of the blade has a bone chopper 
for a distance of four inches from the point 
and at the rear end of the hilt is a knob 
to be held between the first and second fin- 
gers when using the chopper. 

The knife is strictly hand made, by Frank 
Warren, and is made for use, not beauty. 

The weight, bone chopper and general di- 
mensions are the suggestions of Captain Ha- 
geman of,New York. The precise shape of 
the blade is copied from an old Wilson skin- 
ning knife sent to Mr. Warren from Mon- 
tana, where it was found near an old buf- 
falo hunter’s camp by a cowboy. 

For general desirability it seems to me to 
be in the class of the knife owned by Dr. 
J. Wiley Anderson and the one that Mr. 
Haines designed for the Marble people. All 
three of them leave very little to be de- 
sired. D. WIGGINS. 

Oregon. 





There are somewhat more than 500 rec- 
ognized tree species in the United States, 
of which about 100 are commercially im- 
portant for timber. All American species, 
except a very few sub-tropical ones on. the 
Florida Keys and in extreme southern 
Texas, are to be found in one or another of 
the national forests. 

















Conducted by ED. F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 





The most troublesome ailment of dogs is 
the skin disease called mange, and is also 
one of the hardest to eradicate, especially 
where there are a number of dogs congre- 
gated, and the premises get infested with 
ova. The poor animal so afflicted is in con- 
stant misery, owing to intense itching, 
which necessitates unceasing scratching and 
nipping in seeking relief. By so doing the 
skin gets torn, the hair worked off and 
sores appear which render the sufferer un- 
sightly and disagreeable about the house. A 
mangy dog becomes very annoying to its 
owner, and in an effort to effect a cure all 
sorts of remedies are resorted to. However, 
curing a mangy dog is not all that need be 
done to banish the vexatious disease. The 
dog may be entirely cured, apparently, but 
in a short time the same is apt to begin 
anew, seemingly without cause. Why? On 
the sore spots scabs form; these get 
scratched off, scattered in the bedding, on 
the matting of the house, the floor of the 
porch, and, in fact, all over the premises, 
more or less. These scabs are full of the 
ova of mange, a tiny parasite similar to 
“mites” on chickens, and when the dog gets 
in contact by lying around, cling to the hair, 
and are thus picked up, to repeat former 
tactics over and over. The pesky parasite 
buries into and tunnels under the skin, 
and as the process of propagation and mul- 
tiplication is very rapid, a perfect network 
is soon formed under the skin which makes 
it appear red and rough; scabs form and 
the animal begins the warfare to free itself 
—a useless, relentless task. The greatest 
care is necessary in preventing the spread 
of ova on the premises at the very start 
when mange appears; if neglected at this 
time, serious trouble is sure to arise in 
course of time. The house cat is a breeder 
of this malady, and dogs kept along with 
cats are sure to come in contact with them 
or repose on the same mat frequented by 
the feline, and thus become infested. One 
mangy dog or cat in a neighborhood will 
spread the disease without fail, if not 
checked at the start. 
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S. E. E., Clatskanie, Ore.—Nearly all of 
our bird hunting in this country is duck 
hunting, but there are some upland birds. 
I want to buy a dog that will work well on 
birds and also will retrieve ducks, if pos- 
sible. If one dog can be trained to answer 
both purposes, and do both well, what breed 
do you recommend? 


Answer.—Readers of this department will 
have observed that I invariably recommend 
special dogs for retrieving from cold water, 
because of their natural adaptability. For 
general work, however, but one dog need 
be employed for all the work required by 
the sportsman. The English setter comes 
nearest filling the bill, owing to heavy, flat, 
close-lying coat, which enables him to with- 
stand much more cold and wet than a 
pointer could possibly endure. «He is also 
first class on upland game—active, ambi- 
tious, fleet, enduring, easily trained and 
handled afield—and also makes a very good 
duck retriever in moderately low temper- 
ature. However, if much of the “wet’’ work 
must be done at low temperature, most any 
breed of dog (except the Chesapeake Bay 
dog and the Irish water spaniel) will, sooner 
or later, become incapacitated by rheuma- 
tism and thus rendered worthless. 


S. H., Spokane, Wash.—I should like to 
have you give me your idea of the Airedale 
as a bird dog and as such, whether he needs 
any special instructions to become useful. 
I have a good specimen of this breed and 
think he will make a good hunter. 


Answer.—The Airedale makes a _ very 
good all-round dog, but is not strictly a bird 
dog—is not endowed with pointing instinct 
—hence does not establish a point on game 
birds as do the setters and the pointer. 
With time and opportunity to learn by be- 
ing worked on game desired to be hunted, 
he soon adapts himself to requirements and 
be a fairly good assistant on birds, aside 
of coming to stand on point. In general the 
course of training is the same as with real 
bird dogs—putting through course of yard 
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training, as per “Amateur Trainer,” to make 
submissive and obedient to orders, includ- 
ing retrieving from land and water. 


H. G. D., Elizabethton, Tenn.—I have a 
pointer bitch that gave birth to a litter of 
cur pups, and it is my intention at the pres- 
ent time to breed her to a registered dog 
when she comes in season. Will you kindly 
advise me if giving birth to the “curs” will 
affect the next puppies either in looks or 
hunting qualities. 


Answer.—This is one of the disputed 
questions. I hold, as per my experiences in 
breeding dogs for many years, that each 
and every litter is pure or cross-bred as 
per respective dam and sire of that litter, 
and that future litters are not affected by 
former crossing. 


T. P. O., Brookland, S. C.—As a much in- 
terested reader of your dog department, I 
come to you for advice, and hope same will 
help me out of my present trouble. I keep 
a pack of hounds, about twenty usually, and 
owing to sickness, have had but very little 
chance to give them exercise this season, 
and merely kept them shut up to prevent 
roaming. Some eat well, while others lie 
around, and look puny, hardly eating any: 
thing. Sometimes at feeding time there 
will be a row, and the weaker ones get the 
worst of it and fear coming up for their 
share next time. Some of them, of late, 
look scabby, and near about all of them 
scratch all the time. How can I get them 
to eat well and look better, and also quit 
their everlasting scratching? Several have 
died during the past four weeks, and can 
assign no particular reason for it. 


Answer.—To shut up a lot of dogs con- 
tinually, without an abundance of exercise, 
must naturally result just as you state— 
get mangy, puny, full of fleas, look bad 
every way and die sooner or later. Exer- 
cise is the first requirement for a dog — 
fully as necessary as food itself. There is 
but little to be said in this connection. The 
first to be done is to separate the dogs and 
giving ample room for exercise, if they can- 
not be taken out for a long run together 
once a day. Feeding must be done in such 
manner as to prevent the stronger ones 
from fighting the weaker away, and thus 
starving them. Remove to entirely new 
quarters, with clean litter and réplenishing 
same at least twice a week will do much 
for general health. Mange once spread in 
kennel will be hard to eradicate, and all 
the dogs must be treated separately to rid 
them of it, and the mangy ones isolated till 
entirely cured. 


G. M., St. Louis, Mo.—I have just received 
from a breeding kennel in Ohio a 6-months- 
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old great dane pup which seems weak in 
front legs. When walking the joints seem 
to wobble, and he does not stand up well. 
Is there any remedy for this? Dog looks 
well and seems heaithy otherwise. 


Answer.—In time this may be outgrown. 
The large breeds of dogs are prone to rick- 
ets—weakness in bone of legs—and there is 
no cure for it. Lack of proper feeding 
while quite young is one of the causes— 
too much “soft” stuff, such as mush, oat- 
meal, etc., with no meat, and. most import- 
ant of all, no bone food supplied. Feed raw, 
lean beef and have a large joint bone for 
the pup to gnaw at will be beneficial; med- 
icine can do no good. 


H. G. L., San Antonio, Texas.—Will you 
kindly inform me in the next issue what to 
do for my puppy, 7 months old, who has fits 
and yelping spells. He seems in good health 
and is a rather ravenous eater. Some weeks 
ago he had the first attack of fits, which 
lasted but a few minutes, and then appeared 
dazed for an hour or so. These spells ap- 
pear more frequently now, so that about 
every two or three days he has them, and 
last from five to ten minutes. 


Answer.—Doubtless internal parasites — 
probably tapeworm. As all young dogs are 
afflicted with worms more or less, it is well 
to treat along that line, as it can do but 
good. Fits and convulsions are sure symp- 
toms, and the slightest ailment should have 
attention, because the trouble does not reg- 
ulate itself, but gets worse and worse till 
death results if not relieved. Use “Worm 
Exterminator” (see ad) and do not allow 
him to gorge at any time, proffering just 
sufficient to form reasonable ration twice 
a day till older—at 1 year old feeding but 
once a day; at night is sufficient. 


S. L. A., Boulder, Colo.—My bull terrier 
has developed a cough and sneezes frequent- 
ly, the eyes water some and nose mostly hot 


and dry. He hunts up a warm place and 
lies there for hours at a time. When spoken 
to he seems to not hear, or at least pays no 
attention at all. Since a week or so his ap- 
petite has failed to a degree. Is the system 
out of order or does he need a stimulant? 


Answer.—The symptoms you enumerate 
point clearly to distemper, and no time 
should be lost in coming to the patient’s 
relief. Dogs may linger in that manner for 
three or four weeks and appear well enough 
outwardly, but a closer observation would 
disclose fever, rattling in the lungs, the nos- 
trils filled with thick mucus, constipation or 
sticky ropy stools, eyes mattery in the 
morning and loss of appetite to almost to- 
tal refusal of food. If not relieved death 
usually results without fail. 
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Just a Chat 


By Chauncey Thomas. 


Let’s see, it’s a long time since I took 
my pipe stem out and dropped a few choice 
remarks in this monthly pow-wow of gun 
cranks. From time to time I’ve had lots to 
say, but before I could get around to ham- 
mering it out I had forgotten what it was. 
But I recall some of it. 

Some time ago a chap, I remember, had 
something to say about fanning a Colt’s 
six, and took my name in vain. He sug: 
gested what all old timers know, that a gun 
is more easily fanned if the hammer is 
filed more or less smooth—so that it won’t 
hurt the skin—and if the main spring is 
eased up as much as possible. Sure! But 
then the softer the mainspring the more 
danger of a misfire, and also the more un- 
even the six cartridges in the cylinder will 
shoot. For be it known, the evenness of 
the blow of the mainspring has much to 
do with the evenness of the exploding of 
the primer, hence the evenness of the burn- 
ing of the powder, and the evenness of the 
flight of the successive bullets. Also, a 
soft hammer of a Colts .45 is much more 
liable to be pulled back by accident, and 
I have one stray bullet in me now, thank 
you. 

“Safety first” is a most excellent motto 
for the gunman, just as it is for the Union 
Pacific railroad. On two occasions my 
brother—who used to punch cattle—found 
his big six at full cock in the holster, sim- 
ply because the holster did not come up 
high enough in front to protect the hammer, 
and probably because the hammer itself 
cocked too easily. This won’t do, don’t you 
know. Really it won't. 

Now we nervous shots pull the trigger 
when the front sight is about to form an 
eciipse with the target. The quicker the 
hammer goes down the more likely are we 
jerky ones to hit said target. And a stiff 
main spring tends toward a quick hammer. 

And now for the final grand knock-down. 
Who ever saw a six gun man hit anything 
when fanning a gun? I know I can’t. In 
fact, I have never yet been able to get all 
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the six shots in proper shape. But for the 
sake of some of our tenderfoot friends I 
might explain that to fan a gun we mean 
this: 

Hold the gun in the right hand tight 
against the front of the right hip—or pel- 
vic?—bone, practically where the bend 
comes between the leg and the groin. Grip 
it tight and hold it down in spite of all 
recoil and hold back the trigger. Now with 
the palm of the left hand, or the four fin- 
gers, just as you please, of the left hand 
“fan” that big Colts hammer by striking it 
back. The action is exactly as if one were 
strixing one’s right vest pocket rapidly, 
with the palm of the left hand held toward 
the earth. This is fanning a six gun. 

But it is of no practical use whatever. 
I’ve read in novels, where gore flowed and 
things were irrigated red in general, how 
the hero thus fanned six bottles off the 
shelf of the gentle western bartender. Now 
I can handle a sixgun some myself, and I 
calmly confess that I can’t hit six barns 
when fanning. The act is only ornamentally 
a Fourth of July stunt intended to impress 
tenderfeet, waste perfectly good ammuni- 
tion and to make a rapid noise. In fact, I 
usually fan the gun too fast, and I quit the 
funny business as dangerous for this very 
reason. It is the only way I can work a 
Colt’s six faster than it will function. The 
last time I tried fanning I had marks of 
the hammer on the heads of the cartridges 
in various places other than on the primer, 
and one cartridge, when the hammer hit the 
primer on the extreme edge, exploded when 
the cylinder was not locked, and I think 
I came mighty near having my intestines 
decorated with chunks of cylirder. The 
bullet did get out of the barrel, but it was 
a close shave. I’m done with fanning a 
sixgun. The act is all right if done slowly, 
but not at the rate one can move his left 
hand, say, to empty the whole cylinder in 
one second. ‘ 

I have never been timed in this, but I 
have seen a man empty five shots in a 
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twelve-inch target at fifteen paces in one 
and one-half seconds from a .38 side-swing 
Smith & Wesson. This was not an acci- 
dent, as he did it several times, and it is 
a little habit he has, by the way. All I do 
know is that I fanned much faster than he 
shot, so judge that it was at the rate of at 
least six per second, if not faster. Anyway, 
it was faster, as I have just said, than the 
Colt’s single action will function. 

The jerk of the hammer threw the cylin- 
der past the next stopping-place before the 
cylinder-stop could catch and hold the cyl- 
inder. This is how the cartridges often 
went off before the cylinder was properly 
locked. Also I have frequently thrown the 
cylinder completely over the next loaded car- 
tridge and fired—or dented on the head of 
—the third cartridge. In other words, when 
fanning fast the first cartridge would be 
fired, the second cartridge skipped and the 
third cartridge fired, or dented on the head. 
Fanning can be done, of course, but one 
must not try to make the old sixgun work 
too fast. 

What I have written above is in no way 
against the Colt’s single-action, as the gun 
was not intended to fan. The gun will meet 
every requirement that any man can make 
of it, if used as a weapon and not as a play- 
thing. Fanning a gun comes under the 
same head as the double and single roll, the 
forward and backward roll, and other fancy 
stunts with a sixgun. They are purely or- 
namental and of no practical use whatever, 
and are very dangerous to do, even by an 
expert hand. Many a man has died trying 
them. 

So much for fanning, and the over-soft 
hammer. Now as to the holster that points 
forward instead of backward. Each has its 
advantages. For cattle, or hunting, or in- 
dividual protective purposes the forward 
holster is probably the better. Surely the 
quickest way to pull a gun is from the 
right leg, the typical bad-man style. 

But army work is different. The cowboy 
method is to have the gun swung on a loose 
belt. And the cowman carried only one 
gun. But the soldier in the early days car- 
ried two guns, and to my mind the best 
way to carry two guns is either with both 
handles pointing to the front, or with at 
least the left one so pointing to the front 
and the right pointing backward. Also 
from under an overcoat a gun is best drawn 
when the handle points forward, and the 
soldier has much use for an overcoat. The 
soldier operated either on foot or mounted 
as occasion required, and a three-pound re- 
volver strapped to each leg is not condu- 
cive to easy walking and crawling. All said 
and-done, I personally think that the army 
holster is all right for its various uses, es- 
pecially as the soldier was supposed to have 
more time to pull a gun than a cowboy or 
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bad-man, and had to have a gun handy for 
either hand, with or without an overcoat, 
mounted or on foot. The saber also made 
it necessary to pull either gun with the 
left hand,.which can be done with both 
guns pointing forward but is impractical 
when both guns point backwards. 

The cowboy method was to carry one 
gun, usually with a 4%-inch barrel, ready 
for instant action. The soldier needed more 
range and shots, hence had two guns with 
7%-inch barrels, but using his revolvers as 
secondary weapons—his rifle or carbine be- 
ing the first weapon—he had more time to 
draw his revolvers, hence entirely different 
methods of carrying them. Much the same 
thing might be said of the cowman’s and 
the soldier’s saddles. 

The horn was necessary to the cowman, 
but was in the road of the soldier, who 
wanted a bed rather than a kicking calf 
draped from his saddle front. Also the 
cowboy had but little use for a cap to his 
slicker, but it was a godsend to the soldier 
when the winter sleet beat down on his 
head. What is one man’s food is another’s 
poison, even in holsters. 

The old-time gambler, usually needing a 
lighter but very quick gun, took the Colt’s 
.41 double action, and carried it ina special 
pocket of his trousers, a sort of enlarged 
watch pocket, where the handle was cov- 
ereu by the vest. Then when he was at 
play he could hitch the vest up and inside 
of the handle, and he had his gun handle 
without undue movements of a hostile na- 
ture. The gambler had most use for his 
gun seated at a table, hence his form of 
holster, like neither the soldier’s nor the 
cowman’s. Some gamblers used the single- 
action in the .41 caliber, but not many. 
The shoulder holster was practically un- 
used in the early frontier days. 

The .45 was the first big Colt’s used, 
and was always used in the army. When,a 
few years later, the 1873 model Winchester 
came into use, then followed the .44-40 
Colt’s, to use the same cartridge. Hence, 
the .44 became more or less a favorite with 
the cowmen, and the .45 was preferred by 
men who had been in, or associated with, 
the army. Of the two the .45 was probably 
more strictly the “frontier sixshooter,” as 
it was on the frontier first and longer than 
the .44, although the .44 is called by the 
Colt’s people the “Frontier Sixshooter” and 
the .45 is called the “Peacemaker.” Both 
are purely trade terms and have little to 
do with the actual early life of either cali- 
ber. It is noticeable, however, that most of 
the old Colt’s single action are .45s in 
spite of the name “Frontier Sixshooter” on 
the .44 calibers. The Smith & Wesson did 
not cut much figure on the frontier; it’s 
fame was reserved for a later day. 

To my mind the frontier closed with three 
events: 
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In the Southwest, the frontier ended with 
the closing of the Texas Trail; in the 
Northwest with the battle of Wounded 
Knee, and in the Mountain West with the 
capture of Geronimo. The last buffalo hunt 
was in 1886 and marked the passing of the 
frontier on the plains, several years before 
the other three events. The 1886 model 
Winchester was never a frontier weapon. 
The Spencer carbine, the 1873 Model Win- 
chester, the Springfield “needle gun,” and 
the Old Reliable Sharps were the four typi- 
cal rifles of the frontier in the last days, 
and the single action Colt’s revolver was 
the typical frontier sixshooter. The Pacific 
Ballard rifle and the Smith & Wesson re- 
volver appeared on the scene toward the 
last, and were splendid weapons, but were 
not used enough to become identified with 
the Old West that ended in the late ’80s. 

Leadville, in the late ’70s, was the last 
typical mining camp. I saw Cripple Creek 
begin, boom and settle down into its present 
humdrum state, but there was nothing of 
the frontier in Cripple. That was in the 
middle ’90s and the frontier was dead by 
that time. Goldfield, Bullfrog and later 
eruptions were and are only moving-picture 
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imitations of the “Early Days” in the West. 
which began with “The Days of Forty-Nine” 
and ended quietly in about ’89, a period of 
forty years the like of which man never 
saw before and can never see again. It 
began with the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia, rose to its height with the discov- 
ery of the ‘“Pike’s Peak diggings” and 
ended with the coming of the railroads and 
the plow. 

The frontier began with grains of gold 
and ended with golden grain. For the white 
man the very crest of the frontier days was 
the Pony Express, which lasted not quite 
two years. For the Indian the crest of his 
very racial existence was the Custer Fight 
on the Little Big Horn in ’76. 

As a boy I saw the closing of the fron- 
tier, the end of the Old West, the beginning 
of the end of the Old American. I remem- 
ber the free Indian and the buffalo herds; 
the Concord coaches and the freight wag- 
ons—and today I am grizzly. The Old West 
is dead, and the frontier sixshooter is a 
relic. Where the Indian roamed we today 
have the suffragette; we run short of car- 
fare instead of cartridges, and instead of 
pulling the ’45, we are pulled by the 5:40. 

New York. 


The Big Game Rifle—Range Dope and Wilderness Experience 


By Lieutenant Townsend Whelen. 


It is quite a while since I have written 
anything for these columns. I have been 
putting in all my spare time shooting in- 
stead, and in the last two years I have 
put almost all our rifles through their paces 
in an effort to find out just what they 
would or would not do. In this work I tried 
to eliminate the human error as far as it 
was possible to do it without resorting to 
purely mechanical shooting. The work has 
been done mostly from a muzzle rest, the 
rifle being equipped with a telescope sight. 
I did not try to find out how well a rifle 
would shoot. Selected groups are decep- 
tive in the extreme and likely to lead to 
wrong conclusions as was shown almost 
daily in my experiments. Instead my ef- 
fort was to find out just what each rifle 
could be relied upon to do day in and day 
out with the various kinds of ammunition 
manufactured for it. As a rule, each rifle 
was fired for ten or more groups of ten 
shots each, only two or three of these 
groups being fired on any one day. The 
range was usually either 100 or 200 yards. 
The average size of all the groups was taken 
as the average accuracy of the rifle. Not 
only this but the difference in what is 
known as “point of impact” was recorded. 
Do riflemen know that rifles differ consid- 
erably in where they shoot from day to day? 


One rifle may consistently group its shots 
as much as five inches higher or lower or 
to the right or left where it shot a few 
days before at the short range of 100 yards 
under identically the same conditions of 
weather, sight, rest, ammunition, etc. A 
rifle which varies in this way is of course 
not as reliable a weapon as one which 
holds its sighting or point of impact con- 
sistently from day to day, in good or bad 
weather, and this fact has been taken into 
consideration in the summing up that I 
shall presently make. 

Horace Kephart has been well known to 
American riflemen for almost half a cen- 
tury as a deep student of the grooved bore. 
It was he who first worked out a suitable 
reduced load for the modern high-power 
rifle. His name is seldom seen in the arms 
and ammunition columns of the magazines of 
today and so he is perhaps not as well 
known to the younger generation of rifle- 
men as he deserves to be. About two years 
ago, down in his little cabin in the moun- 
tains of North Carolina, where even ink was 
not obtainable, he wrote a book on firearms* 
which is the best treatise on the subject 
that we have today. In this work, in speak- 
ing of the accuracy and design of cartridges, 


Horace Kephart. 
oor Life can furnish this work at 75c. 
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Mr. Kephart gives the following rules re- 
garding the design of cartridges: 


1. No cartridge is worthy of consideration 
+ a riflemen unless the bullet is 
at least— 


3 calibers long for ....... .25 cal, bullets 
2% calibers long for .30 to .35 cal. bullets 
2 calibers long for.. .40 to .45 cal. bullets 
1% calibers long for...... -50 cal. bullets 


2. No bullet is accurate at high speed un- 
less it is either long and heavy or has fine 
lines (i. e., spitzer point) forward. 


In the course of my experiments I invari- 

ably found these rules to be absolutely reli- 
able. So much so was this a fact that I 
could, after a little while, predict just what 
results could be obtained from a _ given 
artridge. Taking the older type of car- 
tridges, for example those used in the Win- 
chester model 1892 rifles, it was found that 
invariably the high velocity cartridges 
were not nearly as accurate as the low 
pressure or black powder type. All high 
velocity cartridges with short bullets, such 
as those used in many automatic rifles, gave 
very large groups, particularly when tested 
at ranges of over 100 yards. Of course trajec- 
tory without accuracy avails us nothing, and 
high velocity -cartridges of this type do not 
increase the range at which we can make 
good hits at game, or help us over unesti- 
mated ranges, and the only advantage one 
gains in their use is in the increased killing 
power. 


I also found that other conditions besides 
the above governed the accuracy, the chief 
of these being the chambering and the fit 
of bullets. The Mann system of chambering 
and the Mann two-cylinder bullet gave ac- 
curacy so far ahead of any other that they 
cannot be spoken of together. This system 
of chambering and these bullets have not 
been adapted commercially by any firm and 
are well known only to a small number of 
scientifically-inclined riflemen. It is not pos- 
sible to adequately describe them without 
devoting an article entirely to the subject. 
As this system is seldom seen among 
sportsmen’s weapons, and has not yet been 
adapted to repeating rifles, I will pass on 
to the commercial chambering and bullet 
fit. Here we find one system of chamber- 
ing and two systems of bullet fit. Commer- 
cial chambers are made rather loose, about 
.003-inch larger than the standard shell, to 
admit of receiving shells of various makes 
which may differ slightly in size This of 
itself introduces a slight inaccuracy. In 
bullet fit we find first the purely commercial 
fit where the bullets are from .001 to .003- 
inch smaller than the groove diameter of 
the bore and when the cartridge is in the 
chamber the bullet does not fit particularly 
tight up against the lead or rifling, an al- 
lowance being made here also for differ- 
ences in ammunition. In the fit of bullets 
which we find exemplified in the United 


States Government cartridges, however, the 
bullets are about .0005-inch larger than the 
groove diameter and the chamber and car- 
tridge so fit each other that the bullet is 
tight up against the lead or rifling when 
the cartridge is seated. In a well-made 
chamber of this class, and with the best 
ammunition, one often finds that a car- 
tridge which has been placed in the rifle 
and the bolt closed will, on extraction, show 
the marks of the lands slightly impressed 
on the bullet. 

My experiments showed clearly that this 
latter system of bullet fit gave much better 
accuracy than the first system. The last 
system is best exemplified in the New 
Springfield rifle, and in fact I found this 
rifle to be the most accurate of all commer- 
cial or Government arms tried. Its accur- 
acy was practically equaled by only one 
rifle—a .30-40 Winchester single-shot. These 
two arms would consistently give a five-inch 
average group at 200 yards and their daily 
variation of point of impact did not vary 
more than a couple of inches. Other rifles 
gave groups of from eight to twenty-two 
inches at 200 yards or four to seven inches 
at 100 yards, always in direct ratio to the 
way in which they complied with Mr. Kep- 
hart’s rules and the remarks I have made 
on chambering and bullet fit. 

In these experiments I also found that 
when velocities are very high, as much over 
2700 feet, the accuracy is almost invariably 
poor. In rifles of this class tried the groups 
were never smaller than eleven inches at 
200 yards except in the case of one rifle, a 
.30 caliber Adolph Express, which gave 
slightly smaller groups but still not quite 
equal to the Springfield. The chambering 
on this rifle is similar to the Springfield, 
and I also understand that all the rifles 
chambered according to Mr. Newton’s direc- 
tions are similarly chambered. I have not 
tried any of these rifles so cannot speak 
as to their accuracy. The Springfield was 
the only rifle of extremely high velocity 
that would give really fine accuracy. 

A number of our sporting rifles gave very 
good accuracy, sufficient to satisfy all but 
the most. exacting riflemen. Among these 
eartridges may be mentioned the .30-30, .303 
Savage, .35 and .405 Winchester model 1895, 
.25, .30-and .35 caliber Remington autoload- 
ing, and .25-35 W.C.F. With these car- 
tridges the groups will run from eight to 
twelve inches at 200 yards. I want it dis- 
tinctly understood here that I am speaking 
of average accuracy day after day. Once 
in a while one may get a lucky group which 
will seem to show fine accuracy and thus 
be very misleading. 

I have concluded these experiments with 
American commercial arms suitable for 
large game and am now working on rifles 
suitable for small game and varmints but 
these latter experiments have not pro- 
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gressed far enough yet to warrant a report 
on them. 

My experiments with big game rifles and 
cartridges have led me to the following con- 
clusions: 

The .30 caliber model 1906 cartridge with 
the United States Government system of 
chambering, throating and bullet fit repre- 
sents the highest type of accuracy that we 
have today in our commercial output of 
rifles suitable for large game. It is ex- 
tremely fortunate that this cartridge also 
has an extremely flat trajectory and excel- 
lent killing power. Improvement in the fu- 
ture may be looked for in the discovery of a 
method of chambering and bullet fit for 
rifles with velocities over 2700 feet. Also 
in the adoption of the Mann system to 
repeating arms. Personally I believe that 
these two can be combined into a rifle of 
extremely high velocity giving even better 
accuracy than the Springfield. I intend 
some time in the near future to undertake 
experiments with this end in view. Indeed 
experiments with this end in view are even 
now under way, and results may be ex- 
pected in a year or two. 

With the .30 caliber model 1906 car- 
tridge we can make sure hits at a longer 
range than with any other cartridge that 
we have today. It has also sufficient kill- 
ing power for any of our big game. It also 
performs well with several reduced loads 
for either grouse or the larger “varmints” 
on which one does not care to use the full 
load on account of ruining the pelt. These 
facts led me to choose it as the one all- 
around cartridge for American big game in 
an article of mine on this subject published 
in Outdoor Life about a year ago. This ri- 
fle is pre-eminently the rifle for open coun- 
try where long shots are often obtained. 
For the special use of hunting large game 
in thick cover and where long shots are not 
likely, we have the .35 and .405 Winchester 
model 1895 rifles, very effective arms for 
this use and splendid killers. For light, 
handy snap-shot rifles we have those of the 
.30-30 class. These are fine for deer but 
cannot be relied upon to always kill the 
larger game cleanly with one or even two 
shots. They have the advantage that they 
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and their ammunition are easily obtainable 
and on this account they are by far the most 
popular arms today; and although they can- 
not by any means be classed as the best 
rifles, still it might be said of them that for 
deer and similar game at medium ranges 
tney are as good as any. 

Before I conclude these remarks I want 
again to call attention to the fact that rifles 
vary in their point of impact from day to 
day, and even from group to group. By 
point of impact is meant where the center 
of the group falls on the target. My experi- 
ments showed that an ordinary commercial 
rifle might be shot and the sights moved 
until it was accurately sighted to shoot into 
the center of the bullseye, and a group of 
ten shots then fired the center of which 
would be very near the center of the bulls- 
eye. The rifle should then be set aside, 
cleaned or not cleaned, for a number of 
hours or days, and if then shot under iden- 
tically the same conditions, and with the 
sights at identically the same setting, it 
might still shoot its group very near the 
center of the bullseye, or the center of the 
group might be as much as five inches from 
the center of the bull in any direction, the 
range being 100 yards in each case. Of all 
the rifles fired the Springfields were the 
least offenders in this respect. If a hunter 
sights his rifle in accurately and then on 
some later hunting day it persists in group- 
ing its shots five inches low and to the 
right he will make a number of misses. Of 
course this is an extreme case, but never- 
theless it is a case which my experiments 
show is almost positive to occur once in ten 
days or so with our ordinary rifles. With 
a Springfield the greatest variation of this 
kind will hardly ever be more than two 
inches at 100 yards. 

These are some of the things that the 
rifle range, so often scoffed at by the un- 
knowing, has to teach us. So much for the 
barrel and the bullet, accuracy and main- 
tenance of elevations. We now turn to mat- 
ters which the game, the wilderness and the 
long trail have to teach, and which cannot 
be obtained from any rifle range or from 
any catalogue. 

New York. 


(To be continued.) 


C. T. on Holding Ahead 


Dr. George G. Van Schaick. 


My friend, Chauncey, is one of the most 
generally accurate men I know, but he is 
better acquainted with rifled weapons than 
shotguns, and in his article on holding 
ahead of birds he flies, as some of the birds 
do, rather wide of the mark. 

From a mathematical standpoint the fig- 
ures he quotes may be entirely accurate, 


but from a practical standpoint they could 
but bewilder a beginner in the art of wing 
shooting. It is, for instance, quite correct 
to say that a mallard may fly ninety feet a 
second, and that if it takes a third of a 
second for the shot to reach him we will 
have to shoot thirty feet ahead of him, at 
a certain distance. Practically, there is not 
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one expert shotgun man in a thousand that 
will hold more than six or seven feet ahead 
of a bird going at its greatest speed within 
killing distance, straight across the shooter. 
A space of more than a very few feet ahead 
of a bird is utterly impossible to calculate. 
Fast flying birds are commonly rather high 
up in the air, and there are no points where- 
by distances in the air can be gauged with 
the slightest accuracy. I have used a shot- 
gun for forty-three years steadily, and I dis- 
claim any ability to judge between twenty 
and thirty feet up in the air at say, forty 
yards. How many men could gauge these 
measurements with the slightest accuracy 
on the ground, at the same distance? 

There is one thing that is utterly impos- 
sible to measure, and that is the time it 
takes a man to decide-upon his shot, plus 
the time required for him to execute the 
needed motions and for the gun to propel 
the shot at its destination. Estimating this 
at a third of a second is, I firmly believe, 
far beyond the mark. It is true that a man 
may hold on a bird for some time before 
firing, but the time that counts is that spent 
between the moment when his brain orders 
his finger to pull and the arrival of the 
shot. 

Now, in foot races there are a good many 
men who have run a hundred yards in ten 
seconds, or thirty feet a second, or ten feet 
for a third of a second. An expert shotgun 
shot could most easily hit the man, running 
across him, twice well within the ten feet. 
I doubt much whether the speed of the total 
procedure, i. e., deciding to shoot and get- 
ting the shot to the mark, takes more than 
a tenth of a second in many cases. 

In taking shots at ducks over one of our 
eastern batteries, when they are not inclined 
to stop, but merely fly across at great speed, 
I have often killed six or seven birds run- 
ning when; to the best of my belief, I held 
about two feet ahead, at about thirty-five 
yards. Of course, the gun swings all the 
time and, moreover, I do not believe that 
any man expert in shotgun work on the 
wing ever stops the motion of his gun until 
after the shot is fired. Any man who does 
this is not even a fair shot and, in the 
nature of things, cannot be, because the 
sudden stopping of the swing of the barrels 
would introduce a new and unnecessary 
complication in the act of shooting. In quail 
shooting, within thirty yards, at cross flying 
birds, my impression is that I rarely hold 
more than six or eight inches ahead of the 
bird. When at thirty-five to forty yards I 
believe I hold from ten to fifteen inches 
ahead, according to the speed of flight, etc. 
The personal equation of shotgun men must 
vary between considerable limits, and the 
beginner, who functionates more slowly 
than the expert, will need to shoot farther 
ahead than does the latter. I honestly be- 
lieve, however, that six feet, at long killing 
distances, represents about the farthest 
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ahead that any man ever shoots who is in 
the habit of killing pretty steadily at those 
ranges. I venture to say, however, that the 
leading of birds more than an average of 
three feet, at fairly good ranges, will miss 
more birds than will an average of a couple 
of feet. . 

In shooting partridge, quail and woodcock 
in thick woods, where chances occur to 
shoot at very close range, sometimes, and 
there is a chance of tearing the bird all to 
pieces within ten or twelve yards, it is ad- 
vantageous to try and hit the head, and 
I have more than once cut a woodcock or a 
quail’s head clean off by firing about three 
or four inches ahead, as it seemed to me. 

These last three words are very import- 
ant. In shotgun work it is always a ques- 
tion of seeming, of an impression over 
which there can hardly be a scientific con- 
trol. But always, to kill regularly and prop- 
erly, the shooter must lead only such a dis- 
tance as he can fairly readily estimate in 
the first place, and duplicate in the next. 

Many men are inclined to consider birds 
overhead far further from the gun than 
they really are. Measure off thirty-five 
yards on a church steeple or a skyscraper 
and look up as directly overhead as pos- 
sible, and you will be surprised to find that, 
at that very killing range, a bird would 
seem remarkably high up. There are many 
otherwise good shots who constantly miss 
birds overhead by leading them too far, 
being deceived as to the real range. 

Yet I will be told that far more birds are 
missed by shooting behind them than too 
far in front. This is absolutely and un- 
questionably true, but it is due to slowness 
in the individual, to the taking of a potter- 
ing aim. One of the very best all-around 
shotgun men I ever knew declared to me 
that he practically always shot, at all dis- 
stances, within three or four inches of a 
bird, and generally straight at the bird’s 
head, when flying across. I believe that 
this was merely his impression, and that as 
a matter of fact he must have led more 
than this. It is even possible that every 
man who shoots at cross flying birds is 
deceived as to the amount of lead he al- 
lows, but. in my long experience I have 
never known a man who asserted that he 
usually shot more than three or four feet 
ahead of fast cross-flyers. 

Another element in the matter is that if 
a man ever shot more than say nine or ten 
feet ahead of a bird he would practically 
lose sight of the bird. The latter would be 
within his field of vision, but not of most 
accurate vision, and his calculations would 
be utterly inaccurate and impossible to con- 
trol, so that steady performance could 
result. 

I would say to a beginner to try, on an 
average, at fairly fast crossing birds, to 
hold from one to two feet ahead at ranges 
of about thirty-five to forty yards. Then 
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after a time he will discover that some- 
where within those limits he will do his 
best work. According to his speed of ac- 
tion it will be one foot or two feet, as a 
rule; seldom more. If he needs three feet 
he may be sure that he will hit seldom, for 
his is a slow-acting brain, or his brain tries 
to work on slow-acting muscles. Leading 
birds long distances must always result in 
poor shooting, because those distances are 
harder to gauge than smaller ones. In polo 
and golf the rule is, “Keep your eye on the 
ball;” in wing shooting the rule should be, 
“Keep your eye on the bird,” and it is only 
by learning to act quickly and by not shoot- 
ing too far away from the bird that you can 
keep your eye on it. 

I have seen beginners shoot far behind, 
a fact often easy to note when the shooting 
was at birds low over water, when they 
were certain that they had given long leads 
—far longer than any I would consider 
proper. But always when I have watched 
such men I have seen that their movements, 
even when hurried, were really slow and 
pottering or clumsy. In many instances the 
flurried beginner never really takes a 
proper aim at a bird, and his account of 
what he does, or even his genuine belief in 
it, are altogether erroneous. I venture to 
say that if a beginner began by simply doing 
his best to try to shoot directly at every 
bird, he would soon kill a fair proportion, 
and would quicker become a good shot than 
he who is compelled to start with all sorts 
of notions as to various distances he must 
shoot ahead of birds. The mere notion that 
he must gauge distance, angle and rapidity 
of flight is enough to bewilder him. 

I once met in North Carolina a boy who 
was a very efficient performer at quail. 
I shot rather straight in those days, and 1 
had my work pretty well cut out to keep 
at all ahead of him. His gun was some- 
thing made of gaspipe, and no one in his 
family did any wing shooting, so that he 
had become a good shot altogether through 
his own efforts. In conversation with him 
the subject of leading birds came up, and 
his face was a blank. 

“I aim straight at them pattridges an’ let 
fly,” he told me. 

Aiming straight and letting fly is the first 
thing to learn, and will kill a lot of birds. 
Moderate leading will put a better finish 
on the performance. The clumsy, slow 
shot can lead twenty or thirty feet and then 
shoot behind. And it is to be remembered 
that accurate, quick shooting does not mean 
that as soon as a bird rises the shooter 
must let fly. On the contrary, there is 
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often plenty of time, and at some birds it 
is a distinct advantage to let them get away 
to a distance where the shot is able to 
spread properly. But when you decide to 
shoot it must be done as nearly instanta- 
neously as brain, muscle and machinery are 
capable of acting. 


REPLY BY CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


The good doctor and I have tried so 
often to find something about which we dis- 
agree that we have given it up as useless. 
We think alike. Occasionally it takes us 
some seconds, minutes, days or months, as 
the case may be, to agree on the same 
words with which to express the idea, but 
in the end we so far have never yet failed 
to arrive at an exact agreement; in fact, 99 
per cent of all disputes, arguments, quarrels 
and disagreements in general are simply 
over one subject—diction: the meaning of 
words. For instance, one man says “curved” 
and the other man says “twisted,” when 
both mean “crooked.” When the Doctor and 
I, after verbally groping around for a while, 
finally hit on the mutual term, then life be- 
comes a dull conventional gray again, and 
we mope around together hunting for some- 
thing else to fight over. But as I said, so 
far we positively cannot disagree. 

Now, in this case—but first see my ar- 
ticle on “Holding Ahead on Birds” in the 
January issue. I figure out how far one 
actually does hold ahead on a bird at any 
particular distance with said bird flying at 
some certain rate. All that is simply a mat- 
ter of physics and is beyond question. So 
far I am right beyond dispute. 

Now, the Doctor’s article deals with how 
far a man thinks he holds ahead. Undoubt- 
edly the Doctor is dead right. I am dealing 
with the “God of Things as They Are,” 
while the Doctor is dealing with his per- 
sonal impressions of the same. In other 
words, for sake of clear example, I state 
that the sun stands still (speaking within 
the sdlar system, of course), while the Doc- 
tor gives the human impression that the 
earth stands still and the sun moves. Each 
is right from his point of view—a condition 
very usual in practically all honest argu- 
ments. : 

In actual practice over a shotgun the Doc- 
tor is undoubtedly right. As a matter of 
scientific fact, of actual physics, independ- 
ent of the human senses (which senses are 
unreliable at the best), I will bet the good 
Doctor one of my pipes against one of his 
pills that he will say I am right. Ce. 


Wanted —A High-Power Trombone Rifle with Outside Hammer 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I want to ask you, 
or any of the readers, why rifles are not 
made in all calibers with the trombone ac- 


tion. We all note that the Remington is 
made so from .25, .30 and .32 caliber. I do 
not like this rifle, for it is hammerless and 
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barrel is only 22 inches long, but it has a 
dandy slide action and is “some gun;” but 
I have seen instances where the hammerless 
gun would have been safer had the hammer 
been in sight! 


I have handled a rifle constantly for thirty 
years and have yet to find out why a ham- 
mer on a gun is not desirable. To my 
notion a gun with a hammer is better in 
every way. The Marlin Firearms Co. has in 
their Model 27 just the right gun, only it is 
not made in calibers stronger than the 
.25-20. This Model 27 Marlin has the sliding 
foreend and has a good, long barrel, good 
sights and all that, but it is not made to 
take any of the modern sporting cartridges. 
If this rifle was made to take the .25 Rem- 
ington or the 1906 Springfield cartridges, 
I would think it the only gun in the world 
worth while. There’s no use talking, the 
.25-20 is a nice little cartridge, but I have 
never seen an instance where a .22 long- 
rifle cartridge would not have done just as 
well, and I would prefer a .22 every time 
than a .25-20. Have used them both for a 
number of years and like the .22 long-rifle 
much the best; so why do the Marlin folks 
go and build such a nice rifle to take a 
cartridge that doesn’t amount to anything? 
Why don’t they make this Model 27 to take 
the .25 Remington, .25-35 Winchester, .30 
Springfield and .32 Special? These I call 
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good cartridges. I wish some one would 
tell me why they don’t make that rifle for 
those cartridges. 

Here is what I would like to have: A rifle 
to take the above cartridges with the sliding 
fore end action, with a hammer and a 26- 
inch octagon barrel. Can anyone tell me 
where I could get one of these Model 27 
Marlin rifles changed so as to take the .25 
Remington or the .25-35 Winchester cart- 
ridges? E. BURKE. 

North Dakota. 

Note.—As we understand you, you desire 
to have one of the Model 27 Marlin rifles 
altered to handle the .25 Remington rimless 
or .25-85 Winchester rifle cartridges. This 
would be impossible, as the action of the 
Marlin rifle you mention cannot be changed 
to handle longer cartridges than the ones 
for which it was originally designed. These 
cartridges, as you probably know, are much 
shorter than the ones you mention, and an 
action to handle them would have to be 
made proportionately longer. A trombone 
action, with outside hammer, which has so 
long been a strong feature with American 
rifles, to handle high-power cartridges, 
would, we believe, be well received by Amer- 
ican shooters. Possibly the Marlin people, 
now that the matter has been brought to 
their attention, may decide to bring out such 
an arm. Let us hope so.—BEditor. 


Shooting the Woodchuck with a .22 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The woodchuck is 
an individual of very singular though regu- 
lar habits, which must be studied diligently 
by the rifleman who elects to hunt him if 
he is to attain any degree of success. 

Having hunted them from boyhood—and 
I have cast my third ballot for President—- 
with almost every conceivable weapon from 
pitchfork to .45-70 Springfield, I have fallen 
back to the old .22 long repeater. Some 
hunters of this game prefer a rifle of larger 
caliber —the .25-20, .32-20, 38-40 and, just 
now, considerable commendation is accord- 
ed the .22 Hi-power, it being considered safe 
in a settle community on account of the 
powdering of ball upon impact and requiring 
little sight adjustment, having very low 
trajectory. 

The shooter who hunts the woodchuck 
with one of those longer-range guns falls 
into a different class than the ohe using a 
.22. The former takes his quarry at long 
range, usually doing very little stalking. He 
has the sport of taking long shots and the 
successful placing of the same carry with 
them many pleasant fireside reminiscences 
and entertaining after-dinner pipe yarnt. 
Any enthusiastic rifle shooter is afforded a 
great amount of pleasure in making a long 
hit, particularly so at a live target, and the 
woodchuck, thou arch enemy of the farmer, 
is booked by his sons and city hunters 


with none the less love than the more 
widely popular quail or mallard. 

But the .22 rifle-bearing hunter has his 
long-range brother double crossed. He 
places his shots with the same precision 
because, being small and of low power, his 
bullets must strike more squarely into a 
vital point. In fine, a shot that would inflict 
only a painful wound with his rifle, would 
produce shock enough to stop the quarry 
with a higher-powered gun. 

Then, on account of the closer range re- 
quired of his gun, he must resort to stalk- 
ing. The exciting experiences in the shoot- 
ing of game afforded by the stalking of it 
cannot be overlooked in a comparison of 
this kind. Anyone who is a hunter natural- 
born knows that the pitting of his acquired 
prowess against the natural canniness of 
his quarry is one of the details that make 
hunting the peer of all American sports. It 
is an accomplishment altogether as import- 
ant as that of placing shots accurately, and 
the practice acquired in hunting the wood- 
chuck in this manner puts one in better 
trim for big-game work. 

But the real sport begins when the hunter 
attains close enough range to his quarry to 
open fire. A woodchuck is very tough and 
can run into his den even when carrying a 
wound sufficiently severe to cause his death 
a few minutes later. The first shot, how- 
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ever, if fairly well placed, will knock him 
over. Then it is up to the gunner to pump 
enough more bullets into his body to hold 
him down. If he fails to do this, the chuck 
may get up and start home; but if the man 
behind the gun is used to his weapon and 
not too excited at this juncture, he will 
have nv difficulty in placing a second or 
third effective shot—at any rate, enough to 
score. A chuck, when once knocked down, 
usually has lost his sense of direction upon 
returning to his feet and cannot make the 
bee-line home as he does when unhurt. 
From the humane standpoint, both classes 
of weapon are about alike, as the number of 
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animals left suffering in the field in the 
one case will run about the same as those 
left to a slow and painful end in the other. 
Personally, I am of the opinion that the 
excitement of the chase when hunting this 
most interesting of game in the above man- 
ner is much more thrilling and approaches 
more nearly the experiences of the big- 
game hunter at the stalking and trigger 
stages than when shooting at him from a 
distance with a high-powered rifle. The 
Nimrod who tries it must certainly conclude 
that the woodchuck was placed upon the 
earth for other purposes than that of a pest. 
Illinois. H. A. COBB. 


Would Have The Savage Made to Handle more Powerful Cartridges 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The only excuse 1 
have to offer for taking up your time with 
this “dream” of mine is the belief that thou- 
sands of Savage users would hail with de- 
light the advent of a rifle built somewhat 
along the lines of the rifle of my “dream.” 
Anyone desiring a high-power, take-down 
rifle to handle tthe .30 Government ’06, the 
.35 or the .405 Winchester cartridges has ab- 
solutely no choice, for there is only one rifle 
on the American market today that fills the 
bill, and it has an outside hammer and a 
protruding magazine. The cartridges men- 
tioned are among the most popular big-game 
cartridges and each is loaded with a man’s 
size bullet, said bullet being speeded up at 
a pretty fair rate when fired. 

After using a hammerless gun long 
enough to become familiar with it, it is al- 
most as hard as pulling teeth to go back 
to the hammer gun, just because one wants 
a little more power or range. 

I suppose the gun manufacturers are pes- 
tered almost beyond endurance by the fad 
gun cranks seem to have of proffering ad- 
vice and suggestions for the improvement 
of their product, but, then, you know, the 
manufacturers are not bound to take such 
advice (usually they don’t, either) so as the 
fad seems to be general, I may as well add 
my little bit. Here goes! 

Savage rifle, Model 1914, calibers .30, Gov- 
ernment ’06, .35 and .405 Winchester (rim- 


less), 24-inch round “Hi-pressure” steel bar- 
rel, bead front sight (to be attached with 
barrel stad or band), flat top sporting rear 
sight with adjustable notch disc. Receiver 
to be flush at the forward end. This will 
permit the use of a take-down system sim- 
ilar to that of the ’95 model Winchester 
and thus obviate the necessity of removing 
the forearm when taking the rifle apart. 
Sidewalls of receiver to extend farther to 
the rear, thus leaving more metal between 
the lower tang and the upper tang, or recoil 
shoulder, and greatly strengthening the lat- 
ter. Considering the strenuousness of the 
cartridges the rifle is expected to handle, 
this may prevent one from taking the time 
and trouble of having the recoil shoulder, or 
tang, removed from the side of one’s head. 
Possibly it might carry along with it some 
of the Lyman product, too. Stock to have 
a shotgun butt and steel buttplate. Butt- 
plate to have a trap door for field cleaning 
outfit, hole or its enlargement bored in the 
stock for the stock bolt being utilized for 
the outfit. 

As will be seen, the 1914 model is merely 
the 1899 model “touched up” a bit. Per- 
haps, though, the Savage people have in 
mind the production of something far bet- 
ter than what I’ve tried to describe. Let’s 
hope so, anyway. W. E. MANSON. 

California. 


Asks Concerning the Mauser and Luger Automatic Pistol 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am very much in- 
terested in the Mauser 7.65 automatic and 
the Luger automatic pistols and would like 
to see the Mauser described in your maga- 
zine by such writers, for instance, as Mr. 
Haines. If there should have been a de- 
scription of the Luger in a back number, 
kindly let me know, please. Is there much 
trouble with either the Luger or Mauser 
from jams, misfires, etc? Or have the ac- 


tions any other shortcomings? 
Michigan. 


EMIL WUSELBURG. 


Note.—In the October number of Outdoor 
Life will be found an article by Percy J. 
Bowker concerning the Luger automatic pis- 
tol which we think should interest you.— 
Editor. 


Editor of Outdoor Life:—I also think 
“Antipop’s” article on the gun question was 
good, including his opinion of the automatic. 
I have hunted with and used a .35 Reming- 
ton automatic rifle and shotgun for the last 




















five years and have used them in wet, cold 
and bad weather and have never had either 
gun misfire or the action refuse to work. 
I have used the automatic .35 rifle on moose, 
mountain goat and other game at various 
ranges up to 500 yards, and it is my conclu- 
sion that for speed, accuracy and hitting 
power it has but few equals and that there 
are none better. The autoloading shotgun 
has splendid range and makes a good pat- 
tern, and for accuracy in fast shooting can 
not be beat. Both these guns have good 
safety devices, and in the hands of a sane 
man should not be any more dangerous than 
any other gun. The friends of “Extra 
Power,” who drove him to take refuge be- 
hind a log and caused an eclipse of the sun 
by filling the atmosphere full of lead, should 
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not be allowed to run at large and should 
never touch a gun without the permission 
of their lawful guardians. Among the many 
good sportsmen that come to Alaska to hunt 
not a few of them use the auto rifle, and, 
judging from results, I cannot see but what 
their bag of game has been as good, or bet- 
ter, than those hunters who use other 
makes and more expensive guns. I believe 
accuracy the first essential in any gun, but 
that speed and striking power are to be 
preferred rather than range and penetra- 
tion. It has been demonstrated that the 
1,776 pounds blow of the .35 auto is suffi- 
ciently heavy to kill any game that we have 
in Alaska, including our big brown bear and 
moose. W. H. CASE. 
Alaska. 


Experiments with the .30 Government Springfield 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Last fall I went on 
4 long-anticipated hunt for bear, and while 
we had hard luck in this respect, it gave 
me a chance to test out several kinds of 
cartridges for the ’06 Springfield. I was 
already familiar with the ‘not-always-uniform 
action of the regular service Spitzer, and 
when I heard that the U. M. C. and Peters 








Cut No. 1—Beginning at left, paths of U. M. 
Newton-Reed, Peters and 
Service bullets. 





people were getting out a Spitzer with a soft 
point, I jumped at the chance to get some. 
In addition to these I had some 170-grain 
Newton-Reed Spitzer soft points and some 
190-grain U. M. C. soft nose. These 190- 
grain bullets were shot only at the target, 
and I want to say that whoever says they 
are not accurate must be either a poor shot 
who tiames his misses on the gun and am- 
munition or else he doesn’t know how to 
make such a test. I found no trouble in 
keeping in an 8-inch bull at 200 yards with 
them, which is better than many hunting 
rifles are capably of doing. The reason 
they were not used on the trip was that we 
found the other two soft points with the 
same velocity as the service and which took 
the same sighting were so satisfactory that 
we did not care to use a cartridge which 
required different sighting and had an in- 
ferior striking power. 

The Newton-Reed was also very accurate 
(indeed, having the most perfect bases I 
have ever seen), but as loaded with 46 
grains of ’09 military did not, of course, 
give as high a velocity as the others, so 
were not used on game. I have left some of 
each kind with a hunter friend, who has 
promised to test them out this winter on 
bear and other game and report the results. 

One test was made by shooting into the 
ends of logs and splitting them open to get 
the penetration and see the mushrooming 
of the bullet. The logs used were of pine, 
about three feet long and about a foot in 
diameter. These were shot into so the bul- 
lets would travel with the grain. We first 
tried a service bullet, and it went clear 
through and kept on going. Then we tried 
a 150-grain U. M. C. umbrella point, and it 
penetrated 81% inches and made a beautiful 
mushroom. Shell at left of picture, with 
slab cut open to show path of Bullet No. 1 
on card, is over the recovered bullet. No. 2 
shows penetration of Reed-Newton 190-grain 
with a penetration of 8 inches. This bullet, 























Cut No. 2—Effect of 150-grain soft point on 
can of water. 


while mushrooming fine, as shown by its 
path in the wood, tore itself more to pieces 
than either of the others, and from that 
very fact should be ideal for bear or other 
big game. No. 3 is the remains of the 150- 
grain Peters soft point; penetration, 7% 
inches, and a very good mushroom, which 
is not shown very well in the picture, as we 
did not cut quite straight with its path in 
the log. As I had more of these than of the 
others, I used it the most and found it very 
accurate and satisfactory in every way. 
When used in the magazine all the soft 
points showed some flattening of the tips, 
but this did not, so far as we could tell, 
effect their accuracy. All were fired in a 
remodeled Springfield. 

Picture No. 2 shows the result of firing a 
150-grain, soft-point into a powder can of 
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water. We put the can on a two-foot log 
on top of a large stump, and as we had no 
stopper for the can, we put another log on 
top to hold it down. Both logs can be seen 
in the picture, but the can was destroyed. 
No. 3 shows the entrance and exit of a 
150-grain U. M. C. umbrella point in a deer. 
To sum up, all the Spitzer soft points 
were good, but I prefer the 150 grains for 














Cut No. 3—150-grain U. M. C. umbrella point 
on deer. 


most work on account of having the same 
velocities as the service shell and requiring 
no change in sighting. I am not sure that 
I would not prefer the Newton-Reed 170- 
grain for large bear, elk or moose. 
California. W. R. JACKSON. 


Finds the “Handy Gun” in the .33 Half-Magazine Winchester 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Concerning Mr. L. 
C. Elliott’s much-desired rifle, there is one 
point I notice all writers and advocates of 
an ideal rifle overlook; it is this: On my 
1886 model .33 Winchester, should I be in 
such a position as to have just fired four 
of the five shots into and badly wounded a 
grizzly in a thicket at close quarters, dur- 
ing the lull (if there was any) I could still 
have the last cartridge in the chamber and 
hammer cocked, and at the same time be 
feeding more shells into the magazine, and 
if he charged I’d have the gun loaded and 


cocked. but with bolt guns, and Mr. Elli- 
ott’s ideal, I’d either have to take out the 
magazine and put in another (necessitating 
fumbling if wearing gloves or heavy clothes) 
or with Savage or 1895 Winchester, or bolt 
gun, open the bolt to fill magazine. 

This is a valuable asset on a gun if after 
big game. I would like to see a gun like 
the “featherweight” or “lightweight” 1886 
model Winchester as now sold, with shot- 
gun butt, butt plate steel, roughly checked, 
built like the sporting Springfield stock, 
pistol grip, 1886 action (or better) with 

















hammer, and box magazine like Spring- 
field, flush, to hold five shells and trap in 
bottom for loading with springs in it like 


the Standard rifle. Length of barrel either 
24 or 26 inches, round, receiver nearly flush, 
solid top receiver, side ejection, no slots in 
barrel, and built to handle cartridges like 
the .405, .280, .30 Springfield, .30 Adolph 
Express, .35 Winchester, .33 Winchester, et 
al., and to weigh from six to seven pounds 

One point I find on Ross sights; it is 
this: They are affixed with a band around 
barrel (in front). On shooting the rifle till 
it gets hot, the steel in barrel expands 
evenly, but where front sight band is, extra 
steel of band does not heat as fast as the 
rest of barrel, hence expands slower, so the 
bore is smaller under band than elsewhere, 
so you get more metal .fouling just a 
short distance from the muzzle (under 
band) than elsewhere. Most Ross users no- 
tice this. We use a steel gauge to drop 
through the barrel, exact size, and if it will 
not go through we know we are fouled, 
though, perhaps it is not visible, but a scrub 
with ammonia clears it out. We also have 
the front band around the wood and barrel 
of the military Ross rifles quite loose so 
the barrel can be wabbled in it. It is also 
of the utmost importance that the barrel be 
properly bedded in the stock, otherwise you 
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get a few bulls and then an 
able.” 

I’m an awful crank, but until some of the 
“ideal” rifles show up, I’m sticking by 
old “meat-in-the-pot,”’ which, translated, 
means, 1886 model Winchester, half-maga- 
zine, shotgun butt, .33 caliber, Lyman re- 
ceiver sight, Vickers-Maxim front sight, 24- 
inch barrel, weight about seven pounds. 

Vancouver Island has the most under- 
brush I ever hunted in and the gun carries, 
balances and handles finely in it, and lastly 
carried at half-cock, is the safest of all the 
safeties, and can be cocked while throwing 
to the shoulder, just as the old single-action 
Colt in drawing, and it does not feel heavy 
at the end of the day. When you fall 
among the logs or rocks, and bruise the 
wood or scratch it, you have not the morti- 
fication of having damaged a $50 or $75 
gun. A pistol grip might be an improve- 
ment, and probably is, but if so, why are all 
the trap grades of shotguns made for fast 
snap shooting most always made up with 
straight grip? The sporting rifle is also a 
snap-shooting gun. Perhaps Mr. A. Haines 
can answer some of the above questions. 

I am getting a spur cocking lever for the 
Savage automatic. Where can the holster 
for the .45 Colt auto be had described by 
Dr. Fort in the January issue? 

B. C. J. B. TIGHE. 


“unaccount- 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


W. M. Pugh, Arlington, Md.—If you have 
a moment, kindly set me straight, as fol- 
lows: Page 546, December number, answer- 
ing James T. Byrom, Herkimer, you say 
Spitzer .30-40 will work through the mag- 
azine in both Winchester ’95 model and 
Krag. Now, it is my impression that the 
Winchester folks had recently advised 
against its use in either arm except when 
used as a single loader. I am free to admit 
that in one carbine I know of, both Win- 
chester and U. M. C. Spitzers fed O. K. 
through magazine; also have heard of Spit- 
zers giving satisfaction in °95 model Win- 
chester, but do not know of my own knowl- 
edge. Again, would say that I have letters 
from J. S. Bonner, Captain Adrain (Mich.) 
Rifle Club, on this subject, and ifdeed re- 
call an article about this to the extent that 
the party writing offered a remedy when 
Spitzers would not feed by chamfering cir- 
cumference of cartridge head chamber rest. 
Will say if you will advise me that you 
know Spitzers will go through both ’95 
model Winchesters and Krag magazines 1 
will appreciate the advice. Indeed, think 
it would be wise to write up the subject in 
Outdoor Life, in full, as lots of shooters 
have old .30-40-220 magazine guns who 
would be pleased to know would feed with 
Spitzers. 


Answer.—If you will turn to your Decem- 
ber Outdoor Life and again read our answer 
to Mr. Byrom you will find the following: 
“The Krag shell as loaded by the Winches- 
ter company with the 150-grain bullet will 
work satisfactorily through the magazine of 
the Model ’95 Winchester, and we presume 
the Krag. We believe that other makes 
loaded with this bullet will also work 
through magazine arms of this caliber, but 
have not tried, them, so are not absolutely 
positive.” From this quotation from our an- 
swer you will note that we had only in mind 
the Krag shell when loaded with the 150- 
grain Spitzer bullet, and that we stated 
that when loaded by the Winchester com- 
pany with this bullet the .30-40 cartridge of 
their make would work satisfactorily 
through the magazine, etc. We were aware 
of the fact that there had been cartridges 
loaded with Spitzers which were only calcu- 
lated to be used single loading, one of these 
being a Winchester cartridge with a 190- 
grain Spitzer. This cartridge is no longer 
made. The ones now made by the various 
cartridge companies of which we have 
knowledge are as follows: .30-40 cartridge 
with 150-grain bullet, Winchester make, 
which gives velocity of 2,650 ft. sec. and en- 
ergy of 2,340 ft: lbs. A _ .30-40 cartridge 
loaded with 180-grain Spitzer bullet, Win- 
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chester make, which gives a velocity of 
2,450 ft. sec. and an energy of 2,398 ft. lbs. 
The cartridge with the 150-grain bullet will 
work satisfactorily through the magazine, 
but the 180-grain bullet cartridge is calcu- 
lated for single loading only. The Reming- 
ton Arms-U. M. C. people load the Krag 
shell with bullets of the Spitzer type in two 
weights, one weighing 172 grains, full metal 
patched, and the other their 150-grain Um- 
brella bullet, designed for hunting, which 
mushrooms upon impact. Both of these 
cartridges will work properly through maga- 
zines of both Krag and Winchester arms. 
We understood at the time the R. A.-U. M. 
C. were working on this umbrella bullet 
Krag cartridge that they expected to ob- 
tain a velocity of 2,500 ft. sec. The average 
muzzle velocity of the 172-grain bullet in 
the Krag shell, R. A.-U. M. C. make, is 2,250 
ft. sec. The U. M. C. 202-grain Palma cart- 
ridge, which we believe is not now being 
manufactured, was, we think, designed for 
single loading only. The Peters Cartridge 
Company is loading the Krag shell with 
sharp-pointed bullets, both full metal patch 
and soft point, in two weights, one of 150 
and the other of 180 grains. which are of the 
same over-all length as the regular .30-40-220 
Krag cartridge, which will work satisfac- 
torily through magazines of both Winches. 
ter and Krag arms. The United States 
Cartridge Co. does not load the Krag shell 
with pointed bullets. 


Chas. C. Smith, Newport News, Va.—A 
portion of the last paragraph of Mr. Charles 
Newton’s answer to Mr. T. A. E. Newton’s 
query on page 363 of the October number of 
Outdoor Life reads as follows: ‘With the 
Krag shell, using 46 grains Ross powder 
and the 150-grain service bullet, the writer 
obtained 2,700 ft. sec. muzzle velocity with 
a pressure of 50,800 pounds per square in¢h, 
which is just a trifle less than that of the 
Springfield cartridge. Lieut. Whelen, using 
41 grains 1909 military powder in the Krag 
shell, obtained a velocity of 2,700 ft. sec. 
with the 150-grain service bullet at a pres- 
sure of 48,000 pounds per square inch.” 
Please let me know if Mr. Newton or Lieut. 
Whelen used the Krag rifle as obtained 
from the government. If not, will the Krag 
rifle stand the pressure of the above 
charges. Also, which of the above charges 
has the greater energy (lbs.)? 


Answer by Charles Newton.—It would be 
impossible for the writer to say what type 
of rifle was used in taking the velocities and 
pressures above mentioned, for the reason 
that the cartridges alone were sent to one 
of the ammunition companies and the tests 
were made in the pressure guns of the com- 
pany. In all probability it was not a Krag 
rifle. The point of the inquiry, however, is 


whether or not the Krag rifle is strong 
enough to withstand the pressure, 


In this 
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regard would say there is practically no 
doubt but that the Krag action would handle 
this pressure all right, as the pressure is 
but a shade over 50,000 pounds with the 
Ross load. As to the energy of the charges, 
this is purely a question of velocity and 
bullet weight, and inasmuch as both veloc- 
ity and bullet weight are the same, and like- 
wise they are identical with the Springfield, 
the energy of both charges is equal and is 
exactly the same as the Springfield. In fact, 
the ballistics of the Springfield rifle will 
apply throughout to these cartridges. 


R. &. W., New York.—Will you please tell 
me the velocities and energies of the .32 
S. & W. smokeless revolver cartridge when 
shot in revolvers and when shot in .30-30 
rifle in the Winchester supplemental cham- 
ber? Also the velocities and energies of 
the .41 long when shot in revolvers and the 
.405 Winchester rifle in the supplemental 
chambers? : 

Answer.—Velocity for the .32 S. & W. 
smokeless cartridge, with lead bullet, in 
revolver with 5-inch barrel, 600 ft. sec; en- 
ergy, 68 ft. lbs. Velocity in .30-30 rifle with 
26-inch barrel, 750 ft. sec.; energy. 103.2 ft. 
lbs. The velocity and energy of this cart- 
ridge with Lesmok powder in a revolver is 
the same as for the smokeless cartridge. 
When used in a rifle in the supplemental 
chamber the velocity is 875 ft. sec., while 
the energy is 142.5 ft. lbs. Velocity for .41 
long, D. A. smokeless, in revolver with 6- 
inch barrel, 700 ft. sec; energy, 213 ft. lbs. 
Also same results are obtained in revolver 
with Lesmok cartridges of this size. Veloc- 
ity for the .41 long smokeless in supplemen- 
tary chamber in .405 Winchester rifle with 
24-inch barrel, 850 ft. sec; energy, 315 ft. 
lbs. Also same results are obtained in re- 
volver with Lesmok cartridges of this size. 
Velocity for the .41 long smokeless in sup- 
plementary chamber in .405 Winchester 
rifle with 24-inch barrel, &50 ft. sec; energy, 
315 ft. lbs. Velocity for the Lesmok cart- 
ridge in rifle, 900 ft. sec.; energy, 352 ft. 
Ibs. 


P. J. Manning, Ceres, Cal_——What is the 
velocity, trajectory and energy of the .25 
Colt’s automatic pistol cartridge in the .25- 
35-caliber rifles using the Marble Auxiliary 
cartridge, and the Colt’s .32 automatic pis- 
tol cartridge in the .303 Savage rifle using 
the auxil_ary cartridge? Is the .35 Reming- 
ton rimless cartridge more powerful than 
the .32 W. S. or .803 Savage? 

Answer by Ashley A. Haines.—I regret 
exceedingly my inability to obtain the bal- 
listics for the cartridges mentioned when 
used with che Marble Auxiliary cartridges 
in rifles. Also that satisfactory ammuni- 
tion for testing out more than one caliber 
could not be obtained to furnish data for a 
reply to the above query. The one size 
tested, which gave results to be mentioned 
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later, was for the .30-40 cartridge used in a 
Winchester single-shot rifle of that caliber 
with Winchester soft-point, .32 Colt auto 
matic pistol cartridge. This rifle was 
equipped with open sights, such as I use 
for hunting, the distance shot being twenty- 
five and fifty yards, all shooting being from 
rest. 
tests, though I used the auxiliary cartridges 
in this gun when hunting with satisfactory 
results on small game. One _ five-shot 
string at twenty-five yards gave a group in 
which all five shots can be completely cov- 
ered by a 14-inch disc. One five-shot string 
at fifty yards, measuring from center of bul- 
let holes farthest apart, measures as a 
group 2% inches. One ten-shot group at 
fifty yards, measured in the same way, 
measures the same—2¥% inches. Thirty 
shots, in>ten-shot strings, at twenty-five 
yards, had they been made on the same tar- 
get, would all have been inside of a circle 
1% inches in diameter. Twenty-eight of 
these shots on the same target would have 
been completely covered by a disc 144 inches 
in diameter. The second ten-shot string, 
which was the smallest of the three, is 
shown herewith full size. Like nearly all 
light charges, when fired in high-power ri- 
fles, the rifle did not shoot the above loads 
with sights as adjusted for the full charges 
I had the rifle sighted for, and having but 
the one box (fifty) of cartridges at the time 
made no attempt to find the bull’s-eye; 
in other words, tested for groups only. I 
am pretty confident that had I held the 
same for all shots, the two wild ones which 





Second 10-shot string at 25 yds, with Win- 
chester .30-40 single shot rifle with Marble 
auxiliary chamber loaded with .32 Colt au- 
tomatic pistol cartridge of Winchester make. 
Open sights. Group exact size. 


enlarged the group to the size mentioned, 
would have been in the circle that would 
hold the twenty-eight shots had all thirty 
shots been fired on the same target. At a 
later date I hope to have results others may 
have secured with these auxiliary cart. 
ridges. Also, if procurable, balfistics for 
same. I tried out two other sizes, but with 
unsatisfactory results. Part of the ammuni- 
tion was very old, while the rest was of for- 
eign manufacture by a firm noged for let- 
ting inferior cartridges find their way 
_ into the market. Many of thertbpullets key- 
holed, while those that struck point on often 
went: wild. With good cartridges I can see 
no reason why other sizes should not per- 
form as well as the makers of the auxiliary 


Fifty shots only were fired in the - 
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cartridges claim they will. The .35 Reming- 
ton cartridge is more powerful than the 32 
Special or .303 Savage, as the following fig 
ures will show: Energy for the .32 Special, 
1,633 ft. Ibs.; energy of the .303 Savage, 
with full metal-patched 182-grain bullet, 
1,593 ft. lbs.; energy with the 195-grain, 
soft-point bullet, 1,658 ft. lbs.; energy of the 
.35 Remington, 1,776 ft. lbs. These figures 
are taken from the Remington Arms-U. M. 
C. catalogue. 





Tracks 
In the snow The grouse 
The prints Fed there. 
I see Their tracks 
Tell of the wild, Are plain 
The fierce, Upon the snow. 
The timid Whirr! !—there 
Things of life. They go! 
Just here The deer— 
A coyote Just here 
Paused and turned, He chose 


The roughest path 
When better climbing 
Could be had 

Right there. 

I wonder why. 
Don’t ask— 

He knew. 


And sniffed, 

With pointed ears 
Toward the noise 
He heard behind. 


And there 

A bobcat 

Placed one foot 
Just where 

The other was, 
And squatted flat, 
And waited long, 
And rushed upon 


And in the snow 
The tiny mice 
Have jumped, 
And jumped, 
And jumped, 


His prey. Then burrowed down 
Close to the ground, 

The weazel— Because. 

Note his tracks, 

How quick, alert And look! 


See where 
The squirrel 


He must have been 
To dart around 


So much. Dug into 
His winter hoard 
See where Of cones. 
The porcupine 
Trailed by Yes, 
With quills In the snow 
A-dragging. I see 
He must be near, These signs, 
His tracks stop there And know 
By that -old pine. Just what 
Yes, there he 1s Has passed along 
Up in it. By night— 
At dusk, 
The rabbit Or, maybe, 
Keeps his path At the dawn. 
To home 
Well beaten down The wild, 
If there should be The timid, 


Weak or strong 
Leave tracks. 


A need 
To hurry back. 


LYLE ERNEST DIX. 
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Will be an inspiration to the sportsmen and anglers who at this season 
are just awakening to the soft and soothing influences of early spring. 
The reading of such numbers as that which our April issue will be is what 
causes lovers of the outdoors to invade garret, cellar or storeroom in search 
of last season’s guns, rods and tackle, and the resultant fondling, oiling and 
handling of those cherished weapons in anticipation of days soon to be en- 
joyed in the open. As the fishing season will soon be upon us, much space 
is devoted to that subject. Two interesting hunting stories, however, de- 
scribe sport with gun in Africa and Central America. The Game Field, 
Angling and Arms and Ammunition departments are cram full of the meati- 
est kind of matter appealing to the devotees of these respective outdoor 
recreations and in ‘addition in our story department will be found the 
following able papers by America’s foremost writers: 


RUNNING MY OWN SAFARI, by Wm. Brent Altsheler; with nearly a dozen 
views of the sport in British East Africa. This winds up Mr. Altsheler’s 
interesting narrative of one of the most novel and successful big game 
hunting trips ever taken into that country by an American. In this last 
chapter Mr. Altsheler, among other game, describes the killing of ostrich, 
kongoni and buffalo, the latter feat being accompanied with an unique 
experience in a bee-tree. 


CASTING ROD, ARTIFICIAL LURES AND RAINBOW TROUT, by O. W. 
Smith; illustrated by a half dozen photographs of the stream and fish taken 
by the author. Mr. Smith’s versatile genius as an angling writer is in this 
story amply shown. He deals with the practical in preference to the myth- 
ical—and garnishes it all up with a poesy of thought worthy of a master. 
This, his latest on trout and artificial lures, will be absorbed with interest 
by all anglers. 


A HUNT IN CENTRAL AMERICA, by Adam Breede; with illustrations from 
photographs taken on the trip by the author. Our readers are familiar with 
Mr. Breede’s bear stories in past issues, and those who know the character 
of his hunting, and his articles describing it, will not want to miss the 
account of his latest hunting trip. His story covers a trip in Nicaraugua 
last September in the company of Indian guides. 


THE LANDING OF THE CUT-THROAT, by Aaron V. Benson. This paper 
describes a thrilling experience in landing a big trout, which will amuse 
and entertain every lover of angling. 


THE WITCHERY OF THE NIGHT-LINE, by Sheridan R. Jones, with clever 
lllustrations. Mr. Jones is a new contributor to our columns, but an old 
writer on angling subjects, and we are pleased to say that his pen has a 
magnetism that apparently seems to extend to his rod and line as well. 
He fascinates and instructs, and likewise interests, in a most uncommon 
manner. 























